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HE firft article in the clafs of Chemiftry, which next fol- 
lows, isa Memoir by Meff. Hellot, Tillet, and Macquer, 
on the aflaying of gold and filver, Mr. Tillet, in the hittory 
of the preceding year, had fhewn that the lead, employed in 
the aflaying of filver, carried with it, into the fubftance of the 
cupel, a {mall portion of that’ metal. ‘This material circum- 
ftance being unknown tothe aflayer, the lofs of weight fuffered 
by the filver fubjeéted to this operation, has been hitherto 
wholly attributed to the copper, or other alloy, which it con- 
tained: its purity has-accordingly been under-rated, in propor- 
tion to this lofs,—-to the great injury of the proprietor. 

As the quantity of filver, thus abforbed by the cupels, varies 
in proportion to the quantity of lead employed ; the matter of 
which the cupels are-made, and even their form, fome regula- 
tion in thefe particulars is abfolutely neceflary towards the juft 
valuation of the quantity of filver loft in the aflay, and confe- 
quently the knowlege of the degree of purity of the metal. 

Thefe matters were deemed of fuch importance, that by an 
arret of the council, the three academicians above named were ° 
appointed to make fuch experiments as they fhould deem necef- 
fary, to determine the beft and moft accurate methods of aflay- 
ing the precious metals. In the profecution of this inquiry, 
above an hundred experiments have been made on filyer alone; 
particularly with regard to the different quantities of lead proper 
to be employed in the affaying of that metal, Thefe experi- 
ments have produced a regulation, the firft of its kind, eftablith- 
ing an uniformity in the procefs of afiaying, throughout the 
kingdom; in which the matter, ferm and thicknels of the 
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cupels are afcertained, as well as the quality and quantity of 
the lead to be employed: by conforming to which, it will be 
eafy to know how much filver is retained by the cupel, in any 
warticular aflav ; and confequently to afcertain the true ftandard 
quality of the filver. 

‘The experiments of our academicians have given rife to a 
curious dilcuffion, on which indeed che truth and accuracy of 
their conclufions greatly depend. Many chemifts of the greateft 
reputation, particularly Orichall, Stahl and Junker, affirm that 
lead, converted into fcoriz or litharge, and afcerwards reduced 
back to its metallic ftate, and expofed to the fire ona cupel, 
leaves, on its fecond fcorification, a fmall portion of fiiver, 
which was not in it before. In fine, that, in this procef, there 
is an actual tranfmutation of part’ of tie leat imo filver: fo 
that, after all, the filver which has been extracted from. the 
cupels, ufed in the experiments of the academicians, might not 
be a part of that originaliy put into the cupel in order to be 
aflayed, but might then be produced, de novo, from the lead, 
by the action of the fire upon it. But that this is not the cafe, 
they think is evident from the following experiments. They 
took the fcoria of the Jead abforbed by a couple of cupels, 
which had been employed in the aflaying of filver, and reviv- 
ing it by means of borax and the black flux, expofed it to the 
fire on a new cupel; where it left behind it fix grains of fine 
filver*. The fcoria of this fecond cupel, being revived and 
put into a third, furnifhed only half a grain of fine filver: on 
the third reduction, only a fixteenth part; on a fourth, ftill 
lefs; on the fifth, the globule of filver was too fmall to be 
weighed ; and finally, on the eighth, it was not vifible without 
ufing a lens of half inch focus. From thefe experiments they 
infer, that the fmall quantity of filver, procured from the lead, 
does not proceed from any actual tranfmutation of that metal: 
for, if that were the cafe, the quantity of filver produced ought 
to be nearly equal after each reduction ; but that the filver left 
each time is a part of the noble metal, which the lead ha‘ car 
ricd along with it‘into the cupel, and which has at Jaft been 
forced from it by repeated reductions: fo tiiat the lead, far from 
acquiring, by thefe reiterated operations, the marvi}lous tran{- 
mutability imputed to it, is on the contrary impoveri(hed. and 
robbed of every the minureft atom of fiver which it before con- 
tained. This, we may obferve, is not the only inftance in 
which a tranfmutation has been fuppofed to be effecied, when 
the noble metal only lay concealed in the materi.ls emp'oyed 
in the procefs. Thus Becher and other chemifts have affirmed 


* Poids de femesie, an imaginary weight, which we have not room to 
explain. 
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the actual tranfmutation of filver into gold, by a diffolution ef- 
fected by fome particular kinds of fpirit of nitre. They have 
probably been deceived, as the ingenious Dr. Lewis obferves, 
by confiding in the fuppofed total incapacity of their menftruum 
to diflolve gold. Their menftruum might neverthelefs contain, 
unknown to them, a certain portion of that metal within it: 
for it has been fince proved, that gold may, under certain circum- 
ftances, be very largely diffolved in the nitrous acid. This cu- 
rious difcovery, which is likew:fe of importance to thofe con- 
cerned in parting gold and filver by fpirit of nitre, was made by 
Mr. Brandt, and publifhed in the Swedifh Tranfactions for the 
year 1748. Buttoreturn, The foregoing experiments fhew 
that lead does not immediately part from the filver united with 
jt in cupellation, and furnifh an anfwer to a dilemma propofed 
by O:fcball, who fays that either the filver was contained in 
the lead before the cupellation, or was produced each time by 
the aclion of the fire: but if the filver exifted there before, why 
was it not all left on the cupel, on the firft fcorification of the 
Jead ?? The anfwer.is eafy: the two metals-are fo intimately 
united, that a total feparation cannot be effected otherwife 
than by repeatedly and alternately fcorifying the lead, and re- 
ftoring it to its metallic ftate. If the pureft filver be aflayed 
with any quantity of lead whatever, a certain portion of it will 
difappear in the cupel; with which the lead will ace rdingty be 
enriched: but thefe are only borrowed riches, of which it may 
be cilpotieiled by repeated cupellation. 

The fecond memoir is by M. Tillet alone, and treats of the 
apparent increafe of weight obferved in pure filver, after it has 
been aflayed; and on the real increafe of the weight of lead, 
when converted into litharge. M. Tillet, in this memoir, re- 
lates a fact, which ‘cems, at firft fight, to deflroy the reafon- 
ings employed in the former memoir, againtt the tran‘mutabi- 
lity of lead into filver. It feems, that when the pureft filver is 
afiayed with lead, and when to the button remaining in the cu- 
pel, the globule of fine filver, extracted from the lead abforbed 
by the cupel, is added, the weight of the whole is invariably 
found to be increafed. Thofe chemifts, who affirm that lead, 
On lis revivification and fubfequent fcorifiea ion, is in part tranfs 
muted into filver, mutt look upon this exp:riment as decifive in 
favour of their opinion. M. Tillet was even ftartled at it, and 
uncertook a ccur.e.ef experiments, to fettle this delicate point 
In the metallurgic ait, and to find from whence this increafe of 
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Weight proceeded. He foon perceived that the button of iilver, 
taken out of the cupel, though very brilliant on its upper fur- 
face, had on its lower a yeliow tinge, which he fufpeéted to 
poceed from a {mail’part of the litharge adhering to it. This 
he endeavoured to feparate from it, by boiling the button in 
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concentrated vinegar; tho’ without effect: but on expofing i¢ 
fimply to the fire, he found, on repeated trials, that it loft ex. 
actly this adventitious quantity ; which he therefore juftly fup. 
pofes to be litharge ; fince in fome fubfequent experiments, he 
aflayed the fame quantity of pure filver five times with the {ame 
lead, without percciving the leaft fenfible lofs in the quantity of 
filver, and at the fame time without any increafe of the adven. 
titious weizht above-mentioned, which, as before, difappeared 
on the fimple fufion of the filver. “The remainder of .the me- 
moir is employed in giving a detail of the numerous experiments 
made by M. Tillet, with a view of determining, firft, the 
reality, and, that being eftablifhed, the quantity of that re. 
markable augmentation of weight, which lead, .as well as cer. 
tain metallic calces, acquire in the act of fcorification. Thefe 
experiments feem to have been made with the moft fcrupulous 
exactnefs. The refult of them is, that the lead acquires, from 
the action of the fire, an increafe of one fixteenth ; which M, 
Tillet thinks he may eftimate fo high as one eighth, on account 
of the lofs which it fuftains in confequence of the copious 
fumes which rife during the operation. 

This clafs is terminated by a chemical obfervation relative to 
a very fingular kind of elaftic refin, called Caoutchouc, which 
flows from incifions made in a tree growing in S. America, and 
of which the hiftorian of the academy gave fome account in 
1751. This fubftance, which appears not to poffefs the diftin- 
guifhing characters of a gum, as it is not foluble in water ; nor 
of a refin, as it does not diffolve in fpirit of wine; may in time 
be diffolved in oil of olives; or will melt by the aétion of the 
fire: but in both thefe cafes it remains for ever after in a ftate 
_of liquefaction. It became an interefting chemical problem to 
find a means of diffolving this heteroclite fubftance, fo as that 
it might afterwards return to its former folid and elaftic ftate. 
Meffrs. Heriflant and Macquer have each fucceeded in the at- 
tempt. Fromtheir experiments it appears that the caoutchouc 
may be foftened by infufion in the rectified oil of hartfhorn 
(known under the title of oi/ of dipple) or in that of turpentine, 
or even by being expofed to their vapour, or to that of cam- 
phire ; or laftly, by being infufed in ether; fo that it may be 
moulded into any fhape, which it will retain, and again become 
hard and elaftic, on being expofed to a denfe {moke of burning 
tallow or hay. M. Heriffant thinks that an excellent ufe may 
be made of thefe properties, in the conftruéting. of hollow as 
well as folid catheters, of this refin ; which, on account of their 
flexibility, muft be greatly preferable to thofe of metal. 

‘The memeir annually prefented by the academy at Montpel- 
lier may be brought under this clafs ; though it is chiefly topo- 
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aphical. It treats of the extenfive falt works at Pecais in 
Lower Languedoc. 

The clafs of botany furnifhes us only with three obfervations ; 
in the firft of which we are informed of a coarfe kind of cloth, 
manufactured at Pifa, from the rind of broom. By the fecond, 
we find that the tea-plant is in a fair way of being naturalifed 
in Europe: Mr. Linneus having informed Mr. du Hamel of his 
having one of thefe fhrubs in his garden (we fuppofe at Upfal) 
ina thriving condition, not appearing to be more affected by 
the cold than the fyringa; and that he was trying to propagate 
it, that he might fend fome of the plants to the academy. Irom 
the third it appears that the diftemper in the rye and wheat, 
called ergot, (by us called fpurr’d rye, &c.) and which has been 
fuppofed to occafion dry gangrenes in the extremities of thofe 
who eat the corn thus affected, fometimes feizes likewife the 
barley: fome grains of which, thus diftempered, were fhewn to 
the academy by Monf. ‘Tillet. 

Thefe obfervations are followed by an account of a new fyf- 
tem of botany, contained in a work of Mr. Adanfon’s, entitled 
The Families of Plants, Mr. Adanfon’s vegetable families are 
not collections of plants refembling each other in their flowers 
and fruits only, as in Tournefort’s fyftem ; or in the ftamina 
principally, as in that of Linneus; but aflemblages of fuch as 
moft refemble each other in al] their parts: not only thofe of 
fructification, but likewife their roots, ftalks, leaves, feeds; in 
fhort, all their vifible parts. Nay, we are told, that thofe 
plants in which thefe refemblances are very numerous, that is, 
which are of the fame family, have nearly the fame medical vir- 
tues. If Mr. Adanfon, by his attention to thofe family like- 
nefles, has difcovered nature’s true fecret in the arrangement of 
her children in the vegetable kingdom ; fimplicity may, poffibly, 
at Igaft be the refult of this feemingly very complicated manner 
of Confidering them: but as the principal ufe of a botanical 
fyftem is to affift the memory and facilitate the knowlege of 
plants, we fhould think that, till order fprings out of the feem- 
ing confufion, arifing from this variety of combinations, learners 
at leaft might profit more from the arbitrary, artificial, unna- 
tural, if you pleafe, but at the fame time more fimple and com- 
modious arrangement of Linneus. The external organization. 
and general a{pect of the mulberry tree and the nettle, or of 
the elm and the carrot, are, we own, by no means fimilar : 
but the Linnean fyftem, which clafles them together, and has 
thereby given great offence to fome modern naturalifts, fuffici- 
ently atones for any feeming impropriety in thefe affociations, 
by its precifion, concifenefs, and the facilities which it offers 
to the botanical ftudent.— Who, that is learning a new lan- 
guage, and finds the convenience of a ftill more arbitrary and 
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a‘tificial diftribution, (we mean, the alphabetical arrangement) 
is fo very delicate as to be fhocked on finding an emperor and 
an emmet, a mountain and a moule under the fame letter? 

The firft memoir in the clafs of aftronomy contains Mr. Pin- 

ré’s obfervations on the orbits of the comets of 1729 and 1762, 

he laft of thefe is fingular, in having paft eleven times nearer 
the fun, than the earth is when it is in ts perihelion ; and like- 
wife that, though it was feen a very few days after its perihelion, 
and might be expette -d to have equalled the celebrated comet of 
1680 in fplendor, yet it did not exceed in brightnefs a ftar of 
the third magnitude: its tail at the fame time not extending 
above four degrees, Mr. Pingré therefore fupposes it to have 
been very fmall, and that its atmofphere was not qualified to 
al forb or attradt, according to M. Mairan’s ingenious fyltem, 
a {ufficient quantity of thofe ]uminous particles, which, accord- 
ing to him, compofe the folar atmofphere. In another me- 
moir, M. Bailly gives feveral obfervations of the fame comet, 
and the elements deduced from them, for the benefit of fucceed- 
ing aftronomers. 

The next memoir, by M. Bailly, treats of the epochs of the 
moon’s mcan motion, towards the end of the lat century. The 
many irregularities in the motion of this planet have at all times 
j uftly excited the attention of aftronomers and geometricians. 
Jt is well known how much a perfect knowlege of them would . 
contribute to the improvement of geography and navigation. 
Though the Newtonian theory hasenabled aftronomers to difcover 
many of thefe incqualities, yet it is abfolutely neceflary to the 
perfection of the lunar tables, that the epochs of the moon’s 
mean motion, fhould be fixed from obfervation; fo that her 
true place may be found for any given time. Mr. B. in the 
prefent memoir, employs for this purpofe no lefs than 42 obfer- 
vations of M. de Ja Hire, made between the years 1683 ‘and 
1685, which he compares with the refult of calculations form- 
ed, for the fame period, from modern theories. He preferred 
thefe to any obfervations more antient, as he thinks they fufi- 
ciently compenfate for the {mallnc(s of the interval of time fince 
they were made, by that etre al precifion which is pecu- 
Jiar to the modern obie rvation , but 1S wanting rin the more an- 
tient. From the whole, Mr. B. concludes, that the epoch of 
the mean longitude ufed by Mayer ought to be carried back 
above 43 fecords; and from hence, he thin ks, we my jullly 
infer, that the mean motion of the moon is greater than he 
had fuppofed, Whether thefe conclufions are well founded of 
not, aftronomers are highly obliged to the author, for' prefent 
ing them with fo confiderab!e a number of obfervations, fuffici- 
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and laborious reduction, in order to give them all the precifion 
of which they are capable, 

In the following and two fubfequent memoirs, Mr. Jeurat un- 
dertakes to rectify the theories of Jupiter and Saturn, by means 
of obfervations made by himself and others from the year 1755 
to 1762, compared with certain antient obirvations made at 
Uranibourg, by Tycho-Braché, in 1593, contained in a MS. 
in the pofleffion of the academy, and which are here publithed. 
Thefe memoirs will not only be acceptable to praétical aftrono- 
mers in general, but will likewife be peculiarly grateful to the 
aftronomical antiquarian ; as they not only contain a fhort de- 
fcription of the inftrument with which Tycho made his obfer- 
vations, but are likewife accompanied with drawings of them 
elegantly engraved, in five plates. 

We have next three memoirs by M. de Bailly, on the theory 
of the fatellites «f Jupiter, the perfecting of which is, next to 
that of the moon, of the greateft importance to geography and 
navigation. ‘The tables of the fatellites are very far from giving 
the times of their eclipfes,’ with the precilion neceflary to the 
accurate determination of the longitude of p'aces by their means. 
Thofe of the firft indeed, which is fo near Jupiter, and whofe 
motion is accordingly very rapid, and perhaps thofe of the fe- 
cond may be foretold with fufficient accuracy: but the beft 
tables, we are here told, forvetimes err even twelve minutes 
in the lonzitude of the fourth, For want of knowing 
all the caufes of the inequalities from whence thefe errors arife, 
and confequently their quantities and periods, certain empirical 
equations, as they are called, have been formed from a great 
number of obfervations ; particularly that of 43° days, firft 
employed with fuccefs by Mr. Wargenitin; but the firft idea 
of which we owe to Dr. Bradley. This fatisies :olerably well 
the inequalities of the firft farellite, and even thofe of the fecond ; 
* but there is reafon to believe, fays Mr. B. that this period 
corrects only the inequalities cavfed by the mutual ation of 
the three firft fatellitces on each ovher. For this reafon-it is fuf- 
ficient for the two firft favellires ; becau’e the action of the fun, 
and even of the fourth fatellite upon them is next to nothing: 
but the inequalities of the 3d and 4th fatellites, produced by their 
mutual action on each other, depend on another period, which 
is not yet fufficiently known.’ Mr. B. attempts the refolution 
of the very complicated problems hence arifing, by endeavouring 
to find en tatonnant, or by a kind of falle pofition, the maffes 
and attractive powers of the fatellites, by means of thofe very 
inequalities of which they are the caufe. Our readers will be 
content with the refults only of his calculations of the quantity 
of matter in the fatellites. He thinks he may affirm that the 
mals of the fecond fatellite is the leaft, as that of the fourth is 
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the greateft of the whole number; and that fuppofing their 
mafles to be preportional to their bulks, and confequently that 
they are all of equal denfity ; and reprefenting the bulk of our 
moon by unity, the bulk of the firft will be to that of the moon 
as 20 to 1; that of the fecond, as = to 1; that of the third, as. 
7to1. With regard to the fourth, he cannot {peak with pre- 
cifion; but he is aflured that it is the largeft of the four. 

The following memoir furnifhes us with a proof of the atten- 
tion which the French miniftry continue to pay to the advance- 
ment of aftronomy and geography, as well as of phyfics and 
natural hiftory, which are incidentally benefited by their care, 
It contains an account of the prolongation of the meridian of 
Paris, towards the Eaft, as far as Vienna, by Monf. Caffini de 
‘Thury. This work, begun in 1733, and carried as far as Strafs 
burg, but interrupted by the war, has been refumed in 1761, 
by the order of the Duke de Choifeul, who had made all the 
neceflary preparations when he propofed the execution of it to 
Monf. de Thury, who was to unite thefe two cities by a feries 
of triangles. We fhall fele& from this memoir fome of the 
entertaining, as well as interefting anecdotes and obfervations, 
with which it abounds. Before Mr. de T. began his meafure, 
he took a journey to Vienna, that he might reconnoitre the 
ground, and form his plan cf operations, At that city he had 
un opportunity of obferving the tranfit of Venus, or rather only 
the moment of her egrefs; from which obfervation, compared 
with thofe of others, he determines the folar parallax to be nine 
feconds and a half. M.de T. is copious in his relation of the 
diftinguifhed protection afforded to the fciences in Germany ; 
the particular attention fhewn to his miffion by all the princes 
through whofe dominions his Jine was to pafs, and the high 
favours conferred on himfelf. The Margrave of Bareith, at 
whofe very brilliant court he pafled a fortnight, even did him 
the honour to accompany him to the top of the higheft moun- 
tain in his territories, and pafled the night at the foot of it. 
When M. de T.’s-opcrations were in the moft imminent dan- 
ger of being totally interrupted by a very high mountain, in 
the ftate of the Bifhop of Paffau, which when Mr. de T. had 
before reconnoitred it, at the diftance of ten leagues, had ap- 
peared quite naked, but was now found to be covered with trees, 
and formed a feemingly infurmountable obftacle to the extend- 
ing his fuite of triangles into Auftria; this magnificent and fpi- 
rited prince inftantly propofed the eutting down above 2000 
trees ; and this noble and coftly facrifice to {cience would have 
been made, hed avi M1. de T. hit on an expedient, which was 
immediately put in execution. A fcaffold was raifed, and an 
obfervatory formed on the top of one of the trees, above 120 
fect high, which the prince mounted with all his court, a 
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r. T. performed his obfervations as fteadily and fatis- 
pra ae he Dar have done on the ground.—This is indeed 
meafuring the earth in a creditable and comfortable manner, 
when compared with the fituation of our author’s predeceflors 
in the fame tafk, fhivering under the Polar Circle and on the 
tops of the Andes, among Laplanders and Indians. Mr. de T. 
feems to think fo, and felicitates himfelf that this laft and choice 


morceau was left for him, When M, de T. arrived at Vienna, © 


where his meafure terminated, he was furprifed to find the dif- 
tance between that city and Paris to differ very confiderably as 
given by the trigonometrical meafure, from that deduced from 
the celeftial obfervations. He could not reft till he had affured 
himfelf of the exactnefs of his trigonometrical operations, by 
meafuring two bafes ; one at Munich, and the other at Manheim, 
prepared by the {fpecial direction of the elector of Bavaria and 
the. elector Palatine. The firft of thefe bafes, which was 
above 7000 toifes in length, was not found by the moft exact 
actual meafurement, to differ more than a fingle toife from the 
length refulting from the feries of triangles, extending from 
Vienna thither: and the fecond, which meafured above 6000, 
did not differ more than half a toife from the length likewife 
deduced from calculation. The error confequently is to be 
folely attributed to the celeftial obfervations, which, after all, 
feem not to be adapted to the difcovering the difference of me- 
ridians between two places, with that precifion which is requir- 
ed in thefe very nice operations. Mr. T. therefore propofes a 
very ingenious fubftitution ; being an improvement of a method, 
long ago propofed, of ufing terreftrial fignals for this purpofe, 
and which had been executed by him in Lower Languedoc, 
where the two places were fo fituated as to be vifible from a 
third. By the prefent method, the vifibility of a terreftrial fig- 
nal is, as it were, extended to any diftance. Thirty eight fta- 
tions, each vifible from that next to it, were found neceflary to 
connect Paris and Vienna. If we fuppofe a large quantity of 
gunpowder fircd at Paris, at a certain hour, known to an ob- 
ferver at Vienna, and the fame fignal repeated at the very fame 
inflant at all the intermediate points; the difference of longitude 
between the two cities may be afcertained with the utmoft pre- 
cifion, from the difference of time, as reckoned at the two places 
at that inftant. But though the motion of light from ftation to 
{tation is, as to fenfe, inftantaneous ; the motions of men are 
hot fo. Some time muftneceflarily be loft in the repetition of 
thefe fignals. Mr. de ‘La ipropofes an excellent method of find- 
ing the quantity of this.rctardation, or the interval of time em- 
ployed in the tranfmifion of the fignal from Paris to Vienna. 
His method will appear clear from an example. Let us fuppofe 
the obfervatory at Paris to be 56 minutes of time weit of Vienna. 
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Let us likewife fuppofe, that, notwithftanding the alertnefs of thofe 
employed to repeat the fignals, 30 feconds of time are fpent in 
tran{mitting the Parifian fignal to Vienna. This laft quantity 
js unknown to the obferver, and-is to be thus difcovered. Let 
the fignal be made, by appointment, from the obfervatory at 
Paris, precifely at 7 o’clock. The obferver at Vienna will per. 
ceive the laft or 38th repetition of it, at the ftation next to him, 
at 56 minutes and 30 feconds paft 7 ; and will from thence de- 
duce the difference of longitude between Paris and Vienna to be 
56’ 3° of time. At 8 o’clock let the obferver at Vienna fire 
his fignal. It will be repeated at the laft ftation in view of the 
obferver at Paris (fuppofing the retardation in coming and go- 
ing to be equal) at 4° 30° after 7. He will conclude the diffe- 
rence of longitude to be 55° 30°: a minute of time, or 15 mi- 
nutes of a degree lefs than the other determination. The truth lies 
in the midway between them ; for half a minute being added to 
the fmalleft fum, or taken from the greateft, will give the true 
difference of meridians, equal to 56 minutes. Thus by doubl- 
ing the error, and then halving the fum, the true quantity of 
the fmall interval between the firft and laft fignals is obtained to 
the greateft exactnels ; and, confequently, the precife inftant of 
firing the firft: efpecially if the fignals be fucceffively repeated, and 
the mean taken of the retardations found on the feveral trials. As 
nothing certain can be inferred from Mr. de T.’s very exa& tri- 
gonometrical operations, on account of the imperfection of the 
celeftial obfervations ; we are told that the German princes ear- 
neftly wifh that thefe terreftrial fignals may be tried, and have 
promifed to have them executed in their refpetive territories : 
and Mr. de T. expects to obtain the king’s permiffion to have 
them made in that part of the line which goes through France. 
From the number of feconds, by which M. de T. has chofen 
to exprefs the fuppofed quantity of retardation, which we have 
repeated after him in the above example, we may infer that he 
thinks it poffible to tranfmit a fignal, and confequently the no- 
tice of an interefting event, from Paris to Vienna, a diftance of 
280 leayues, in half a minute. We have heard, fome time 
ago, of an offer to convey intelligence, and that too of a com- 
plicated nature, with a fpeed, which looks indeed {mall after 
the foregoing; being, if we are not miftaken, not much greater 
than that of an hurricane, but fufficiently great to render the 
propofal curious and interefting ; and we were in hopes that it 
would, before this time, have been brought to the teft of ex- 
periment ; eipecially, as we believe it was propofed under the 
very alluring form of a bet; with the fole view, we fup- 
pofe, of indemni‘ying the propofer for the expence in mak- 
ing the experiment: but neither the philofophical fpirit, 
nor the {pirit of esting, from which more was to be ex- 
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on this occafion, have yet, we believe, produced any 
egne now we more than Fkrcct that the preceding ac- 
t 


trial: 


count will furnifh us with a key the folution of the problem, 


and clearly fhew its practicability, if. not the facility of its exe- 
ction. ‘The extenfivenefs of M. de T.’s luminous fignals, 
efpecially where the fituation is favourable, is indeed immenfe : 
for the flafh, he tells us, from four pounds of gunpowder fired 
in the open air, may be feen by the naked eye, at the diftance 
of more than 30 leagues. 

In an addition made to this memoir, M. de T’. undertakes to 
fiew, that the late obfervations on the tranfit of Venus have 
been far from producing that precifion which was expected from 
them, in the determinacion of the fun’s parallax ; and that they 
only ferve to confirm prior determinations. We are rather fur- 
prifed at finding M de T. allowing them this merit ; as by his 
account, the fun’s paraliax was before known to a quarter of a 
jecond, in contequence of the obfervations made on the planet 
Mars by his grandfather Dominico Caffini, Meflrs Richer and 
Mera di, his father and the late Abbe de la Caille; whereas, 
according to hm. the different obfervations of the tranfit, even 
rejecting certain doubtful ones, leave an uncertainty of four 
feconds. 

In a following memoir Mr. Pingré endeavours to confirm 
the truth of his numbers relative to the ob/ervation of the tran- 
fit of Venus at the ifland of Rodrigues, (a miftake concerning 
which had been imputed to him) by the only obfervation which 
Mr. Mafkelyne had an opportunity of making, at St. Helena, 
on that phenomenon. Ne 
' The next memoir treats of the difference produced, by the 
oblate figure of Jupiter, in the femidurations of the eclipfes of 
his fatellites. MM de la Lande, the author of it, fhews the ne- 
ceffitv, and afcertains the quantity, of a new correétion, rela- 
tive tothe theory of thefe jatellites, arifing from the confidera- 
tion of the ellipt'cal figure of Jupiter’s fhadow, which has hi- 
therto been confidered as circular. By this correction, the 
theory of the fatellites is cleared of an inequality, evidently too 
confiderable to be neglected ; as the femiduration, deduced from 
the fuppofed circular fection of the fhadow, differs from that 
drawn from the true ellipiical figure of it (when the difference 
is greateft) 1° 33° for the firft fatellite; 2° 14” for the fecand ; 
1 ~ for the third; and with regard td the fourth, an error of 
no lefs than 2 months may be committed, im afcertaining the 
time when it ceafis to be eclipfed, by not attending to this cor- 
rection, 

Of the remaining memoirs of this clafs, we fhall content our- 
{elves with giving only the titles; which are as follow. On 
the luclination of the orbit of the third fatellite of Jupiter, by 


M. Ma- 
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M. Maraldi. On the difference between very fmall fphericaj 
and right lined triangles, by M. de la Lande. A new method 
of calculating eclipfes of the fun with precifion, by the fame. 
Obfervation of an eclipfe of the fecond fatellite of Jupiter, 
M. Maraldi; and reflections on the folar eclipfe of April , 
1764, by Monf. le Monnier. An account is likewife given, by 
the hiftorian of the academy, of two pofthumous works of the 
late Abbé de Caille: the firft of which, intitled Celum auftrale 
fielliferum, contains obfervations made at the Cape of Good 
Hope on 10,034 flars, lying between the Scuth Pole and the 
Tropic of Capricorn—the fruits of an immenfe undertaking, 
in which the author had an opportunity of difplaying both his 
courage and capacity. The fegond is a volume of ephemerides 
of the celeftial motions calculated for 10 years, viz. from 1765 
to 1774, on the fame plan with the two preceding volumes ; but 
augmented with a more ample catalogue of fixed ftars, and a 
difcourfe on the progrefs of aftronomy. 

We cannot quit this clafs without dwelling, in a particular 
manner, on a moft fingular obfervation with which it ends. 
M. de Roftan, of Berne, being at Laufane, and looking at the 
fun with atelefcope, on the gth of Auguft 1762, perceived his 
eaftern limb eclipfed by an irregular body of a moft extraordi- 
nary fize and fhape ; the fouthern or lower end of which, two 
hours and a half after the firft obfervation, appeared detached 
from the limb of the fun, while the upper extremity remained 
fixed to the northern limb : the whole appearing of the fhape 
of a fpindle, g digits long and 3 broad. This ftrange body 
kept moving over the difk of the fun from eaft to weft, with 
about half the velocity of the folar {fpots, and did not arrive at 
the weftern edge till the 7th of September, when it difappeared. 
M. de R. drew a figure of it, which he fent to the academy ; 
but which does not accompany this account. About the fame 
time, Mr. Cofte, a friend of M. de R.’s, is faid to have ob- 
ferved the fame phenomenon at Sole, in the bifhopric of Bale, 
45 German leagues to the north of [.aufane. It appeared to 
him of the fame form, only fomewhat lefs ; which the hiftorian 
of the academy accounts for, by fuppofing that the body, be- 
ing then near the end of its appearance, began to turn, and 
prefent its edge to the eye of the obferver, A difference was 
likewife perceived in its pofition on the fun’s difk. But what 
is very extraordinary, M. Meffier faw no part of this pheno- 
menon at Paris, though he is faid to have conftantly obfeived 
the fun during this time. Wecannot refift a {trong inclination 
to throw outa conjecture or two on this very tempting occafion. 
That this phenomenon was not a fpot on the fun’s furface, the 
hiftorian of the academy thinks is apparent from its obfervable 
parallax, and from its motion, flower than that of the folar 
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If we overlook the firft of thefe circumftances, the laft, 
we think, may be accounted for, by fuppofing it {wimming on 
the fun’s furface in a dire€tion contrary to that in which he re- 
yolves. When we are inclined to be fanciful, to fpurn at dif- 
fculties, and to adopt M. de Buffon’s ideas of world-making, 
we look with envy on Mefirs. Roftan and Cofte, and the inhabi~- 
tants of Laufane and Sole, who, we muft fuppofe, partook with 
them in the fight, as fpectators perhaps of a new planet, in the 
very act of its formation from a fhiver of the fun, or a torrent of 
the folar matter, detached from his fubftance by the oblique ftroke 
of acomet. The body indeed, when they faw it, had, we muft 
own, a moft unplanetary appearance ; but we confider it as {till 
in its chaotic ftate, and not yet properly rounded. Or why might 
it not rather be the debris or the core of an old worn-out comet, in 
its final ftage of exiftence, performing one of the laft turns perhaps 
of its fpiral round the fun; into whofe body it was foon to drop? 
—But we check this rage of conjecture, recollecting, tho’ per- 
haps too late, Fontenelle’s inftructive tale of the Silefian child, 
born with a golden tooth. While the German doctors and 
academicians were exhaufting themfelves in hypothefes and rea- | 
fonings on that fingular phenomenon, they were feafonably in- 
terrupted by a cool head among them, who propofed to enquire 
firft into the matter of faét. In fober fadnefs, this fame fpindle- 
like body appears in fuch a queftionable fhape that fome of our 
more phlegmatic readers had, we fuppofe, anticipated in their 
own minds the advice of this fober academician, before they 
arrived at his ftory. Even we, with all the refpect we bear to 
the royal academy, and notwithftanding the almoft unlimited 
credit which we are difpofed to give to the communications of 
its correfpondents, when publifhed by them, cannot help wifh- 
ing that, for the conviction of the more incredulous, and the 
information of others, they had favoured the public with a more 
fully authenticated and circumftantial account of this very fin- 
gular and ftupendous phenomenon, which trom its fize, as well as 
duration, it muft have been very capable of furnifhing. We havea 
late inftance, in the laft vol. of the Philofoph. Tranfactions, even 
of a prince, perhaps too fcrupuloufly, ftrengthening his own tefti- 
mony by that of three other perfons, with regard to his relation of 
certain phenomena obferved by him in the moon—of avery curious 
nature indeed ; but by no means requiring, we think, fo ftrong an 
authentication as this ftupendous appearance. We repeat this epi- 
thet : for certainly the appearance of a body, covering no lefs than 
9 digits in length and 3 in breadth of the fun’s difk, may properly 
be fo termed, wherever placed between him and the earth. If 
we fuppofe it on, or very near the furface of the fun, its magni- 
tude muft have been immenfe. The whole folar fyftem of pla- 
nets, primary and fecondary, ftrung lengthways, according to 
their refpective fizes, in the form of a fpindle, would not, we 
believe, 
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believe, occupy fo large a fpace in that fituation. On the 
other hand, it we pay regard to the very confiderable parallax, 
to be inferred from the obfervation at Sule, but more particy. 
larly from the abfolute non appearance of ‘the phenomenon at 
Paris ; its fize indeed diminifhes ; but it becomes a juft objeQ 
of aftonifhment, from its alarming vicinity to the earth.— But 
we forbear ; as we find ouifelves relapfing a-pace into our for. 
mer hypothetical delirium. 

The clafs of geozraphy contains only an account of fome 
maps of the late William Delifle, publifthed by his brother; 
particularly one of Palef tine, in which the places, even of the 
{tones and trees, meniioned in {cripture, are marked, with the 

reatc{t accuracy, and without confufion. 

‘The clafs of hydroitatics furnifhes only one memoir, which 
contains certain experiments of the Chevalier de Borda, on the 
refiftance of fluids, which cannot well be abridged. We hhall 
only give the refults of them, which are, ft, That the refif- 
tances of bodies moving in air or water are, czteris paribus, 
proportional to the fquares of the vclocitics. adly, “That the 
ratio of the refiftance of piain furfaces, moving in air, increafes 
fafer than their magnitudes: and 3dly, That the common 
theory is entirely falfe with regard to the refitances of furfaces, 

whether plain or curye, {truck ob! iguely by fluids 5 as it makes 
a former lefs than they are found to be by his experiments, 
and the latter greater. 

The clafs of mechanics contains two memoirs. In the firft, 
M. le Roy treats of a new polition of the fufee in watches, from 
whence proceed feveral adv janiages, and waich is founded on 
a very fimple pi iinciple ; ; which is nothing more than tais: that 
the wheels and pinions tho ould be pl. aced on the middle of their 
axcs,.or at an equal diftance from their pivots, as far as is prac- 
ticable. By this means the hictian is equ: illy diftributed be- 
tween the two pivots 5 it becomes likewile lefs ; the wheels tum 
more freeiy; the holes in which the pivots turn are fs fubdjet 
to wear, and the pivots themfelves will admit of being mace 
lefs. Thefe good effects are produc ed by the fimple inverfion 
AX the fufee “ le Roy’s brother adopted this conftruction in 
1760, and, we are told, that on an infpection of the watches 
thus made, w hich have gone five year-, i:s utility appears to be 
fufiicienily evinced. 

The fecond memoir is by Mr. Vaucanfon, and defcribes a 
crane of a new conftruétion, proper for lifting, and at the fame 
time, weighing great burdens, Under this clafs is likewife 
given an accvunt of an elementary treatife of mechantcs and 
dynamics, applied principally to the motion of machines, by 
the Abbe Boiiur. 

The academy continues its ufeful hifory of the arts, the 
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plan of which, we believe, was formed near a century ago3 
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though it has not till lately been put in execution. Thofe 
which have been publifhed in the courfe of the year 1763 are 
as follow: 1. The art of dying fiilk, by Monf. Macquer. 2. 
The art of foftening caft-iron: a pofthumous work of M. de 
Reaumur, containing many new and curious particulars not to 
be found in the treatife publifhed by that excellent experimen- 
tal philofopher, on the fame fubject, in 1722. 3. The art of 
drefling fhammy and other fkins, by M. de Ja Lande. 4: The 
art of brick and tile making, by Nictlrs. Fourcroy and Gallon : 
and 5. That of the cocper, by M. Fougeroux. We are na- 
turally reminded, on this occafion, of a work formed in our 
own country, on a ftill better plan: we mean the phib/ophical 
commerce of the arts, by Dr. Lewis; in which the capitai de- 
fet of the foregoing work, arifing from confidering each art in 


"an intuluted ftate, and detached from the reft, is avoided, by 


his more general and comprehenfive manner of treating them 5 
ashe ccnneéts, by means of general principles, deduced from 
experiment and analogy, the particular princip'es and practices 
of one art, with thofe of another ; to their mutual illuftration 
and improvement. This he has executed with regard to fe- 
veral of the numerous arts related to chemiftry, in fuch a man- 
ner as to induce every one, who interefts himfelf in the im- 
provement of uteful knowlege, to wifh that the public encou- 
ragement may enable him to profecute with fpirit, that excel- 
lent and comprehenfive, but confequently expenfive undertaking. 

A fhort account of the machines prefented to the academy 
follows this laft article; and the hiftury of the academy con- 
cludes with the eloge of the Marquis Poleni, and the fubjeét 
propofed (a fecond time) for the prize of 1765, which we in- 
fer, though the double prize (of 4000 livres) to which the 
fuccefstul candidate is entitled, is, we imagine, already difpofed 
of, The academy requires ‘ a defcription of the different me- 
theds ufed, both in fhips of war and merchant flips, with re- 
gard to ftowage ; a difcuffion of thefe methods, and an exami- 


nation of the means by which they may be improved.’ B meme 


<—- — <> 


The Thebaid of Statius, tranflated into Englifh Verfe, with Notes 
and Ubfervations ; and a Differtation upon the whele by Way of 
Preface. 8vo. 2 Vols. 128. Oxford, printed at the Cla- 
rendon Prefs, 1767. 


é} HERE is hardly any author who has fuffered fo much 
§_ from the prejudice of partial criticifm as S:atius. Had 
his faulis been more, and his beauties fewer and lefs confider- 
able, he might {till have deferved a more extenfive reputation 
than his writings have acquired. It muft indeed be confefled 
that he is fometimes obfcure, and that want of per{picuity is 
Not tive le ft of his defe-As. Hence it requires labcur to untold 
his fentiments, and to trace his connections : he is not to be 
read 
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read without ftudy, and application ; and thofe who were up. 
willing to purchafe the pleafure of his acquaintance at fuch ap 
expence, would yet be ready enough to apologize for their jp. 
dolence, by joining in the cry againft him with certain Freng, 
critics, to whom he had probably been as formidable for his dif. 
ficulties, as he was tothemfelves. But if Boffu and others have 
made it a point to decry the writings of Statius, he has not wanted 
critics of diftinguifhed note who have been no lefs zealous for 
his reputation. He brings with him a teftimonial of his abilities 
from the writers of his own time; he is diftinguifhed by the 
praife of Juvenal himfelf, whofe fuffrage is more than fufficient 
to invalidate the united charge of all modern critics. Stating 
too can boaft in his favour the penetration of a Scaliger, and 
the tafte of a Strada; the laft mentioned writer, fo famous for 
the fkill and the exercife of eloquence, has placed him in the 
higheft rank of poets; and his teftimony alone might furely 
have been more effeCtual in fixing his reputation with fucceeding 
ages. The beauties of his poetry, particularly in defcription, 
and comparative imagery, are fo many, ‘and fo obvious, that it 
is wonderful he fhould never before have induced any congenial 
poet to give us a complete tranflation of his Thebaid. Mr, 
Pope, when he was very young, tranflated the firft book ; and 
had not his native tafte for poetry, and that genuine enthufiafm, 
with which he then undoubtedly read Statius, been difcou- 
raged and pruned away by the fuperficial decifions of French 
criticifm, it is mere than probable that he would have perfifted 
in his tranflation. That Pope might difcover faults in his author, 
we allow, for faults no doubt he has. Nothing could have been 
more ill judged than the fuperfluous combat between Tydeus 
and Polynices, before the palace of Adraftus. This circum- 
ftance, which is neither preceded by any vifible caufe, nor leads 
to any important confequence, is entirely impertinent; it places 
the two heroes in no more refpectable light than two village- 
qurss that in the inclemency of the weather fhould fight for 

elter under a fhed. The author no doubt may derive fome 


“Nex from the charaéteriftic ferocity of Tydeus, and the fa- 


vage genius of the times he defcribes ; but both his characters 
and his epifode would have been fupported with more dignity, 
had Tydeus, with whofe fortunes we were then unacquainted, 
inftead of beating Polynices, given him a fhort account of his 
banifhment and diftrefs. A fcene of fympathy between two 
fellow-fufferers of fuch confequence, whom chance had brought 
together, would have interefted us much more in their favour, 
than the bruifes of a brutal and caufelefs confli@. If ignorance 
and ferocity muft neceflarily have made the character of Ty- 
deus, Polynices certainly muft have been of a more polifhed 
turn, Cadmus, the founder of the Theban kingdom, had mi- 


grated from a country that had been long civilized; he could 
: ° not, 
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hot, therefore, but bring with him the fpirit of humanity and 
cyltivation, as well as the ufe of letters, of which, by intro- 
ducing them into a country where they were unknown, he is 
faid to have been the inventor. But to return to our tranflation, 
f. _the firft fpecimen we fhall give, is the {peech of Jupiter in 
the firft book * : 


















































i TRANS. : 
r e As Statius isin fo few hands, it is in fome meafure neceflary to 


$ uote the original along with the tranflation, that a proper comparifon 

ay 

t At Fivis imperiis rapidi fuper atria Cali 

; Lecius concilia divum conven-rat ordo 

Anteriore polo. Spatiis bine omn'a juxta, 

Primaque, vcciduaegue domus, eff-Ja fub omni | 

Terra atque unda die, Medtis Jefe avduus infert 

: Life deis, placido quatiens tamen omnia vultu, 

| Stellantique locat folio. Nec protinus afi 

: | Calicole, vertam donee pater ipfe Jedendi 
Tranquilia jubet efe manu, Nox turba vagorum 
Semideumn, et faummis coznati nubibus amnes, 
Et compreffa metu Jervantes murmura venti, 
Aurea teéla replent, mixa convexa deorum 
Majeftate tremunt : radiant najore fereno 
Culmina, et arcano florentes lumine poftes. 
Poflquam juffa quies, filuitque extérritus orbis, 
Incipit ex ato: (grave et immutabile Janis 
Pondus adeft verbis, et vocem Fata fcquuntur) 
Terrarum delit?a, nec exuperatile diris T 
Ingenium mortale queror, 2Quoniam ufque nocentum 
Exigar in panas ? tedet fevire corufco | 
Fulmine ; jampridem Cyclopum opercja fatifeunt i 
Brachia, et Aeoliis defunt incudthus ignes, -_ 
Atque ideo tu eram falfo re&ore Jolutos 
Solis eGUuos, calumque rotis errantibus uré, 
Et Phaetontea mundum /quallere Favilla. f 

' Nil a@uri eff : neque tu valida qued cufpide laté “| 
Are per ilistitum Pélago, Germane, dedftt. 
Nune geminas punive domos, quis fanguinis autor i 
Ipfe ego, defcendo. Perf os alter in Argos 
Scinaitur, Aon-a filuit bic ab orizine Thibas. 
Mers cun&is impofta manet, Quis funeta Cadwi | 
Nifeiat ? et tories excita a fedibus imis 
Eumenidum bellaffe acier: ? mala gaudia *atrum, 
Ervorefque feros neinorum, et reticenda decrum 
Crimina ? vik lucis patio, vix nofis abate r 
Enumerare queam mores, gentemque profanam. ! 
Scandere quin etiam thalamios hic impius heres 
Patris, et iinmeritee gremium inceftare parentis 
Appetit, proprios monftro revelutus in ortus. 
Tile tamén fuperis etcrna piacula folvit, i 
Projecitque diéms nec jam amplius ethere nofra 
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Mean while the king of Heav’n, imperial Jove, 


Convenes a fynod of the pow’rs above ; 

Full in the midft, enthron’d, the thund’rer fate,. 
Sublime in all the pomp of regal ftate. 

Beneath his piercing eye, in full furvey, 

The fpacious earth, and feas contraéted lay. 
His brow was void of frowns, ferene his look, 
Yet at his nod the whole creation fhook. 

Their heav'nly king the rifing fenate greet, 
And at his word refume their ftarry feat. 
Inferior gods from every quarter come, 

By rank diftinguifh'd in the ftarry dome. 

None abfent were of all, whofe force can bind, 
Or on the deep difcharge the furious wind, 

No rofy dryad of the fhady wood, 

Nor azure fifter of the cryftal flood. 

But here, obedient to their fov’reign’s will, 
The winds are filent, and the waves lie ftill. 
Thro’ Heav'ns expanfe a gath’ring horror rolls, - 
And huge Olympus trembles to the poles. 
With rays ferene the wreathed pillars glare, 
And a new luftre gilds the fields of air. 

Its tremors now the globe began to ceafe, 

And Nature lay refign’d to downy peace ; 
When thus the thund’rer fpoke: affenting Fate 
On ev'ry accent ftamp’d refiitlefs weight. 

Say, muft I ftill of human crimes complain, 
And muft the thund’rer’s bolts be hurl’d in vain 2: 
Why feek they thus my tardy wrath to prove, 
And {corn my proffer’d clemency and love ? 
While yet the Cyclops ply their arms no more, 
And Etna weeps for her exhaufted ftore, 

For this I fuffer’d headftrong Phaeton 

To mount the car of the reluctant fun ; 

And Neptune bad th’ imprifon’d waters flow, 
And hills and vales no more diftin&tion know : 
But all in vain ;. our- vengeance they defy, 

And triumph o’er the ruler of the fky. 

To punith thefe, I leave the realms above, 

A race defcended from imperial Jove ; 


= 





Vefcitur: at nati (facinus fine more!) cadentes 
Calcavere oculos. “famjam rata vota tulifti, 
Dire Jenex 3 meruere tue 3 meruere tenebre 
Ultorem fperare Fovem, nowa fontibus arma 
Anjiciam regnis, totumque a flirpe revellam 
Exitiale genus. Belli mihi femina funto 
Adraftus focer, et fuperis adjunfa finiftris 
Connubia. Hanc etiam penis inceffre gentem 
Decretum: neque enim arcano de pe€tore fallax 
Tantalus, et fave periit injuria menféte | 
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With Perfeus Argos’ fons alliance claim, 

from Cadmus Thebes derives immortal fame. 
Who has net heard of wretched Cadmus’ fate, 
And the long labours of the Theban ftate ? 
When from the filent regions of the night, 

‘The furies fprang, and rufh’d to mortal fight. 
Why fhould | publifh the fierce mother’s theme, 
And deeds the pow’rs of Heav’n would blufh to name ? 
Before I cou’d recount their num’rous crimes 
From Cadmus’ days unto the prefent times, 
Phebus wou’d feek the chambers of the main, 
And rife to gild the courts of heav’n again. 

Say without horror can the tale be read, 

Of Laius flain, and his difhonourd bed? 

Dire monfter ! firft to caufe his father’s death ! 
Then ftain the womb, from whence he drew his breath: 
Yet th’ angry pow’rs he fatisfies with groans, 
And gloom eternal for his fins atones, 

No more he breathes at Jatge our upper air, 
But feeds the worms of confcience with defpair. 
Yet fay, what fury could his fons infpire 

Thus to torment their old, unhappy fire ; 

To trample on his eyes with impious feet, 

And hurl him headlong from the regal feat ? 
Then let us pity him ; nor let in vain 

The wretched king of filial rage complain 5 
Hence fhall it be my bus’nefs to redrefs 

His wrongs, and crown his wifhes with fuccefs, 
The day fhall come, when difcord from afar 
Shall give whole nations to the wafte of war ; 
When the whole guilty race in fight fhall fall, 
And one encircling ruin fwallow all. 

Adraftus fhall in dire alliance join 

With Heav’n, and compleat the Fate’s defign. 
Nor let proud Argos triumph: ’tis decreed, 
That fhe amid the gen’ral carnage bleed : 

The craft of Tantalus, and impious featt, 

Yet wake my vengeance, and inflame my breaft. 

Smooth and well-modulated numbers, an eafe of expreffion, 
and a freedom of tranflation, are fufficiently difcernible in this fhort 
fpecimen. Whether that freedom is not fometimes too much 
indulged, and too arbitrarily taken, we are, indeed; fomewhat 
doubtful—_ When the Tranflator reprefents the fenate of the 
gods as rifing before they are feated, 

—— Nec protinus aufi 
| Celicole, veniam donec pater ipfe fedendi, &Sc. 
we eafily pafs over that, as a flight inaccuracy ; but the omif- 
fion of Jummis cognati nubibus, applied to the rivers reafcending 
their native fkies; cannot fo readily be excufed. Nor are we 
fatisfed with the tranflation of the following beautiful verfe : 


Et comprefla metu fervantes murmura venti: 
N 2 When 
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When the winds are fummoned to the fynod of the Gods 
through awe they forbear even to murmur : r 
Obedient to their fovereign’s will, 

The winds are filen’, 
by no means gives us the idea with equal force or beauty. 

It’s tremors now the giobe began to ceafe, 

And Nature lay refign’d to dowzy peace. 
Nothing could have a more unbappy effect than the epithe 
downy in the foregoing couplet. It is fo mere an expletive, tha 
it is evidently introduced for no other purpofe but that of filling 
up the line : a circumftance which always produces feeblene(, 
and difguft.—T hat expreffion of Jupiter, 
1e@det fevire corufco 








Fulmine 
is much more happily and more juftly rendered by our Tranf. 
Jator than by Pope himfelf. ‘The latter reprefents it as a cor. 
poral wearinefs of the god : | 

‘¢ This weatied arm can fcarce the bolt fuftain.” 
the former as a {atiety of inflicting punifhments ; 

Why feek they thus my tardy wrath to prove, 

And fcorn my proffer’d clemency and love ? 
This, indeed, is fomewhat more diffufe ; but it arifes naturally 
from the fenfe of the original, and is much more confiftent with 
the dignity of the god. Pope's verfion is certainly very faulty 
there, in miftaking entirely the fenfe of the word tedet.—An- 
other inftance of too great freedom in the prefent tranflation is 
the entire omifion of the following lines in Jupiter’s fpecch, 
though they are not deftitute of poetic beauty : 
Caelumque rotis errantibus uri, 

Er Phaetontia mundum Jquall. re Favilla 
Pope has not forgot them: 

** When the wide earth to heaps of afhes turn’d, 

‘* And Heaven itflf the wandering chariot burn’d.” 
But both Pope and the prefent tranflator have been to blame in 
not making Jupiter addrefs himfelf to Neptune when he {peaks 
oi his drowning the. world. They feem to have forgot that the 
water-god was prefent: Statius was more polite. ‘Uhey have 
both omitted, too, to tranflate mens cunéfis impofta manet, tho 
very eficntial to the fenfe.—The tranflation from ** Yet fay what 
fury,” &c. to ** The day fhall come,” &c. ought to be 
wholly worked over again,—it is too licentious, too diftuk, 
too feeble ; and neither conveys the fpirit, nor the force of the 
original, 





— Belli nihi Jemina funto 

Adrafius focer, et fuperis agjundia finifiris 

Conrnutia, 
Literally, «* Let Adraftus the father-in-law, and a 
mace 
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made without the aufpiccs of the gods, be the fources of the 


ware” But in this tranflation, 

Adraftus fhall in d:re all:ance join 

With Heaven, and compleat the Fate’s defign. 

This too is a couplet, which, in a future edition, will require 
both alteration and improvement. The lines are not only 
weak and profaic, but inexpretlive of the fenfe; unlefs Adraf- 
tus’s joining in alliance with Heaven, can be fuppofed to fignify 
alliances formed without the aufpices of Heaven, /uperis finiftris : 
poflibly the Tranflator might here miftake the Ablative abfolute 


for the Dative. 
Statius has no where copied Nature more clofely, or exerted 


the powers of invention and eloquence with greater fuccefs, 
than in that part of the feventh book where Jocafta comes out 
of Thebes to feek her fon Polynices in the camp of the bes 


fiegers : 
When Sol, emerging from his watry bed, 


Above the waves exalts his beaming head, 

And icatt’ring from his wheels the {parks of day, 
Marks his bright provrefs with a golden ray. 

Lo! from the gate her fteps Jocatta bends, 

And looks the olde:! of the fitter fiends 

In majefty of woe. Her colour flie: ; ° 

Grey hairs o’erhang her cheeks and haggard eyes, 
Black were her arms: an olive. branch the bore, 
With wool of fable colour wyeathed o'er, 

Her daughters, now the better fex, fullain 

The furious queen, while fhe exerts in vain 

Her aged limbs, that deftitute of force, 

Bend with her weight, and faulter in the courfe. 
She ftands before the Grecians, ftrikes her breafls ~ 
Againft the gates, and movingly requefts 

Acce!s in terms like thefe :—Ye hoftile bands, 
The guilty mother of the war demands 

To fee her fon, logg abfent t.om her fight, 

Nor afks it as a favour, but her right. 

The troops aftounded, tremble at the view, 

But when fhe fpake, her fears increafe anew. 

The king’s confent obtain’d, without delay 
Through yielding foes, fecure, fhe takes her way, 
And, as fhe firft th’ Inachian leaders eyes, 

Vents her outrageous grief in horrid cries. 

Ye chiefs of Argos, to my eyes difclofe 

The worft of children and the wortt of foes ; 

O fay, beneath what helm his vifage lies 
Conceal’d, what arms his well-known fhape difguife. 
While thus fhe fpake, the fummon’d prince appears ; 
_ Forth bubble from his eyes the joyful tears. 

He claips her in his arms, and aw’d with fhame, 
Relieves her pains, and dwells upon her ngme, 
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His fifters now, his mother then he tends, - 
Who thus with pity juit reproaches blends. 

O partner of [Mycenz’s fair domain ! 

Why dott thou tears, and names refpectful feign ; 
And ftrain t.; odious mother tv thy breaft, 

Her tender bofom by thy armour prefs’d? 

Didft thou a wretched guef: and outlaw rove ? 
What heart’s fo tteely that thou wou’dft not move ? 
The troops from far expeét thy laft commands, 
And many a glitt’ring {word befide thee ftands. 
Alas! the cares that haplefs motherg prove ! 
Wiine!s how oft I’ve wept, ye pow’rs above, 

Yet if thou wilt the words of age revere, 

And to thy friends advice incline thy ear, 

Now, while the camp is ftill, as in the night, 
And piety fufpends the dreadful fight, | 

J pray thee, as a king of mighty {way, 

But charge thee, as my fon, to fpeed thy way 
To Thebes, and fee again thy native hall, 

Before to Vulcan’s rage a prey it fall. 

@Once more addrefs thy brother in my fight, 

And [’ll be judge to afcertain thy right: 

Should he refufe again, he will afford 

A better plea to wield again the fword. 

Deem not, that by thy confcious mother’s aid, 
Perfidious fnares are for thy ruin Jaid. | 
Some fparks of nat’ral love we ftill retain ; 

Such fears, thy fire conducting, would be vain, 
Tis true, I married, and from our embrace 

You fprung, the lafting badges of difgrace : 

Yet, vicious as you are, you fhare my love: 

TI pardon, what I yet muft difapprove.. 

But, if thou doit perfift to play the king, 

A triumph ready to thy hands we bring. 

Come, tie thy captive fifters’ hands behind, 

And to thy car thy fetter’d parents bind, 

Now to your fhame, O Greeks, my groans I turn, 
For your cld fires and babes your abfence mourn. 
Such then (oe!ieve me) is the fecret dread, 

That parents feel, fuch tears at home they thed. 
If in fo fhort a time fo dear he’s grown 

To you, ty whom his merits fcarce were known, 
What anxious thoughts muft thefe my breafts engage, 
Thefe breaits the folace of his tender age ? 

Fiom Thracian kings fuch ufage I might bear, 
But not from ‘hofe, who breathe the Grecian air. 
Then grant my with, and fecond my defire, 

Or in my fon’s embraces I expire. 


We fhall produce one paflage more from this tranflation, not 
pnly as it affords room for criticifm, but becaule it will give 2 
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cdllective view both of the genius of the Author and the abili- 
‘ties of the Tranflator : 
: When Oedipus had heard, the brothers fell 
By mutual wounds, his fubterraneons cell 
He quits in hafte, and drags to fcenes of ftrife 
His wretched load of unillumin’d life. 
Invet’rate filth and clotted gore difpread, 
The filver honours of his aged head. 
Dire to the view his hollow cheeks arife, 
And frightful yawn the ruins of his eyes. 
His right-hand on his ftaff was feen to reft. 
His left the fhoulder of his daughter preft. 
Such here on earth would hoary Charon feem, 
Should he. forfake a while the Stygian ftream ; 
‘The ftars would bluth.to view har kideons mien, 
And Pheebus ficken at his form obfcene. 
Nor he himfelf would leng avail to bear 
The change of climate, and a foreign air, 
While in. his abfence {wells the living freight, 
And ages on the banks his coming wait. 
Soon as they reach’d the field, aloud he cries, 
_O thou, on whom alone my age relies, 
Direét me to my fons, and let me fhare 
“The fun’ral honours, which their friends prepare. 
The virgin, ignorant of his command, 
‘Replies in groans, and lingers on the ftrand ; 
While chariots, arms, and warriors heap the way, 
Their feet entangle, and their progrefs ftay. 
Scarce can his aged legs the fire fuftain, 
And his conduétrefs labours oft in vain. 
Soon as ‘her thrieks proclaim’d the fatal place, 
-He mix’d his limbs with theirs in cold embrace. 
Speechlefs he lies, and murmurs o’er each wound, 
Nor for a while his words a paflage found. 
But while their mouths beneath their. helms he feeks, 
‘His fighs give way and all the father fpeaks. 
Does then affection bear again its part 
In decent grief, and can this ftubborn heart, 
By wrongs inur’d and by diftreffes fteel’d, 
To conq’ring Nature’s late impreffions yield. 
Elfe why thefe tears, that long had ceas’d to flow, 
And groans that more than vulgar forrow fhow ? 
Accept then, what, as fons you rightly claim, 
(For well your aétions juftify the name) 
Fain would I fpeak, but know not which demands 
The preference by birth :—then fay whofe hands 
T grafp.—How fhall I give your fhades their due, 
And with what pomp your obfequies purfue ? 
O that my eyes could be reftor’d again, 
And the loft power of renewing pain ! 
‘To Heav’n, alas, too juft my caufe appear’d, 
And too fuccefsfully my pray’rs were heard, 
| N 4 | ‘What, 
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What god was near me (when by paflion fway’d, 
My vows to Pluto and the fiends 1 paid) 
And faithfully convey’d the curfe to fate ? 
Charge not on me, my fons, the dire debate, 
But on my parents, throne, infernal foes, 

And injur’d eyes, fole authors of your woes. 

My puiltlefs guide, and Pluto loth to fpare, 

1 cal! to vouch the facred woth I {wear. . 
Thus worthily may ¢ refigo my breath, 

Nor Laius fhun me in the realms of death. 

Alus! what bonds, what wounds are thele I feel! 
O loofe your hands, nor longer grafp the ileel. 
No lenger let thefe hoftile folds be feen ; 

And now at leaft admit your fire between. 

Thas wail’d the wretched sing, &c. 

Mr. Lewis, the Tranflator, has the following note on this 
pafiage: ¢ Of all the pictures which the pencil of poetry ever 
prcfented to the eye cf the mind, none abounds in more matterly 
{trckes and tauches than this beforc us. Oedipus appears here 
in all the pomp of wretcnednefs (if | may ufe that expreffion) 
and can only be ¢salled by tha: of King Lear.? Undoubtedly 
Mr. Lewis isin the right. It is impoffible not to feel the truth 
of iis obfervation. The figure of Oedipus, his horrible con- 
neciions, his fearch for thote fons that were the offspring of in- 
ceft, ond the v:étims o parricide ; while Nature, notwithftand- 
ing the breach of ail her laws, had ftill left him her affections ; 
this is fuch an aflemblage of dreadful objects and circumftances 
as flrikes to the very foul. in the conduét of this part the poet 
has fhewn the fineit ima: nation and the ftrongeft fenfibility ; 
but there is one circumitance in it which proves his want of 
judcment, perhaps, more than any paflage in the Thebaid. 
{t is in the comparifon of Oedipus to Charon ; the laft four lines 
of which are fo totally fuperfuous, that they have not the re- 
imotett connection with the fubject. We have met with no paf- 
{age cither.in ancient or in modern writers, which fhews, ina 
inore ftriking point of view, the neceflity of excluding from 
comparative imagery every thing that does not bear fome rela- 
tion to the principal object. The following fimile, in the fe- 
venth book, is not without fome fault of the fame kind: 

This faid, the king difpofes all aright, 
And «rders, who fhall take the field for fight, 
Or guard the city ; who fhall clofe the rear, 
Compote the flanks, or in the van appear, 
The fhepherd thus unbars at break of day 
His twig-bvilt folds, and calls the theep away. 
The fathers of the flock in order lead 
‘The Gewy way, the mother ewes fucceed. 
With careful hand he tends the teeming dams, 
And carries in his arms the feeble lambs. 
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Now, admitting there may be no impropriety in comparing 
the movements of an army of men to thofe of a flock of theep, 
there is, certainly, a want of fimilitude in the two laft lines fl 
and Mr. Lewis would in vain feck it in the parental care of 
Eteocles, whofe ftrongeft characteriftics are cruelty and malig- 
pity. Notwithitanding thefe defects of judgment, Statius has 
merit enough to be read and admired for ever; and this tranfla- 
tion (fome few profaic or too familiar expreflions excepted, 
fuch as You'd think, You'd fwear, Sheer ture’, &c.) is one of the 


beft in the Englifh language. Ly 
. e 

















Conclufion of the Account of Dr. Bill's Vegetable Syjiem, from Vol. 1. 
) to Vol. XT. See Review for laft Monih. 


AVING, in our preceding number, fpoken of the firft 

volume of this great work, we come now to volume the 
fecond, which was publifhed in the year 1761. ‘The preface to 
this volume concludes with the following paragraph. ¢ What 
] have further to add is, that with refpect to the merit a candid 
seader may allow this work, the very {mallet part of it is mine. 
Whatever addition may be found here, to the knowledge of ve- 
getable nature; or whatever improvements may be deduced 
from the fucceeding parts, in medicine, or in the arts and 
commerce, the pub:ic owe it all to one great perfonage, ¢o 
whom they do, and I think will, owe infinitely more than theje flight 
tributes. His attention to whatever may concern the welfare of 
Britain has influenced him to countenance this ftudy. His fu- 
perior genius formed the plan, and his munihcence enables me 
to execute it: he raifed me from low cares, that | might attend 
to it, with that quietnefs of mind which is required tor works 
of fcience: he fupports the garden where the plants are rai(ed ; 
and he directs how the ftudy of them may be made moft ufeful. 
I am but as the hand which executes thefe great deéfigns.. It 
is fuficient glory for me to have been chofen for that purpofe ; 
nor can I with a greater happinefs, than to be thus made inftra- 
mental to the good of mankind.’ 

The Doétor, having in the firft volume confidered the for- 
mation and ftructure of plants, begins the fecond with an en- 
quiry into the means by which they are nourifhed. The firft 
book treats of the effeéts of the elements and feafons upon vege- 
table bodies. By elements, according to the vulgar acceptation 
of the word, he means fire, air, earth and water. In the two 
frft chapters, of fire and air, we find nothing remarkable, 
Chapter the third begins thus: £ Earth is the food of plants, 
and conftitutes their fubftance : from this they arife, and to this 
they return. Water will fupport fome kinds, but ’tis by means 
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of the earth which it contains; and earth owes to water the 


power of envering the veflels in all vegetables. The planté 
which grow in fun-burnt defarts and parched fands are no ob. 
jeétion ; for they are fupplied from the air, as fea-plants from 
the water, imbibing nourifhment at their whole furface.’ 

If by earth we are to underftand every thing which jg 
not fire, air, or water, the Doctor may be right in fuppofing 
it to conftitute.the fubftance of plants. But this is not talkin 
like a philofopher. In this acceptation, the term earth is ex. 
tremely vague. Earth properly fo called is not foluble in wa- 
ter; yet in the paragraph fucceeding that which we have ju 
tranfcribed, he télls us, * As the earth wherein plants grow is 
more or lefs foluble in water, they flourifh more or lefs.’ But 
he has before informed us, that plants which grow in fandy de- 
farts imbibe their nourifhment from the air; fo.that earth, ac- 
cording to the Doctor, is not only foluble in water, .but in air, 
or at leaft volatile. We do not intend by thefe obfervations to 
accufe the Doétor of want of knowlege; but we expeéted, in 
this place, a more philofophical account of the nutrition of 
plants. To talk of earth, as an element, has too much the ape 
pearance of ignorance to be admitted in a work of this nature, 

Paffing over chapters 4, 5, and 6, we come to that which 
clofes the firft book; and in which the Doctor thus explains 
the phenomenon of the fall of the leaves in fome plants, and 
their permanency in others: ¢ The caufe why trees lofe their 
leaves with us in autumn is evidently the fame that makes 
plants lofe their ftalks, and die down to the ground: and this is 
the want of heat to raife the juices to them: but we have feen 
that fome fap rifes in all trees in winter; and if we would know 
why this quantity of fap is enough to keep the leaves alive in 
certain kinds, and not in others, we muft feek it in thofe juices, 
and their texture. The juices of the hawthorn are thin and 
watery; thofe of the holly are thick even to a degree ap- 
proaching to bird-lime : the leaf of the hawthorn is full of large 
pores for evaporation ; the leaf of the holly has few, and {mall: 
this holds in all the deciduous-leaved and ever-green trees in a 
greater or lefs degree.’ If this affortion be univerfally true, the 
reafon is fatisfactory. | 

Book the fecond contains a fhort explanation of the terms 
commonly ufed in botany, with references to examples in the 
plates annexed: thus, for inftance, 

1. Radix, the root. See plate 1. 2. which is 

1. Solida, folid, as thecrocus. Pl. 1. fig. z. 
2. Tuntcata, coated, asthe onion. Pl. 1. fig. 2. 

Thefe tables, the primary intention of which is to explain 
the Latin terms of botany, very evidently do not belong to “ 
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work, through the whole of which all Latin terms are ftudi- 
oully avoided, and certainly with the utmoft impropriety: but 
of this more hereafter. 

~ A fhort difplay of the various fyftems of former botanifts con- 
flitutes the firft chapter of the third book. The authors parti- 
cularly mentioned are Czfalpinus, Morrifon, Ray, Rivinus, 
Tournefort, Boerhaave, Magnol, Linnzus, Royen, Haller, 
Gleditfch, and Sauvages. In criticifing upon the feveral fyftems 
of thefe writers, the Doétor exprefles himfelf with a good deal 
of freedom, but not without candour. He acknowledges Lin- 
neus to be the greateft botanift that ever any age produced, 
notwithftanding the many imperfeétions in his fyftem. He af- 
firms (for he is apt to affirm) that Ray followed nature more 
than any of his predeceffors, and Haller more than Ray. 

~ Wecome now to that part of this voluminous work, where our 
Author difcovers his plan. We confefs, that froin its title, and 


appearance, we had conceived it to be a complete, natural fyf- 


tem of botany ; and therefore we were fomewhat furprized and 
difappointed to find it merely a harbinger to that which we ex- 
pected. ¢ Previous to the natural fyftem, fays the Doctor, an 


artificial one muft be formed, merely to affift the memory, and 


make us certain of the plant we examine: for reafon tells us, we 
muft know a thing by tight, before we can pretend to affign it a 
proper place : this therefore has no title to the name of fyftem; let 
it be called a botanical index or dictionary.” An index, an in- 
confiderable part of which, makes already eleven folio volumes ! 
If this be the cafe, why call it the vegetable fyftem? After re- 
peating the imperfections in the artificial method of Linnzus, 
‘ To procure an eafier entrance, continues the Doétor, to this 
delightful ftudy, it has been thought, that a method of ranging 
plants might be invented, which, with very little time or 
trouble, would enable a perfon unacquainted with botany, to 
find out an unknown plant as certainly as he would aword in a 
dictionary. ‘This will fuit alike all the purpofes of beginners ; 
for the young naturalift ought certainly to know the plant by 
fight, before he attempts to find out its place in the fcale of ve- 
getable nature; and there are many people of diftinétion pof- 
feffed of great variety of plants, that have neither time nor in- 
clination for botanical refearches, and yet wifh to name a tree 
or herb that draws their attention. For thefe, and for the fair 
fex, this index is calculated. Let not fome critic tell us, after 
this declaration, that we break all natural claffes, and feparate 
near relations ; we mean to do fo. We mean in the following 
work to have no mercy upon any clafs, any order, any fyftem, 
that ftops a minute our purfuit. With the utmoft reverence for 
Nature, we chute in this performance an eafier guide; and if 
we attain the cnd propofed, this mere artificial index fhall pave 
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the way toa fyftem of another kind ; we are bold to fay, a more 
patural one than has hitherto appeared.’ 

This grand, this voluminous work, therefore, is a mere ar. 
tificial index for the ufe of people of diftinction, and for the fair 
{ex ; a harbinger to a natural fyftem. In what year of the nexe 
century that natural fyftem may be expected is difficult to de. 
termine. We fhal]l now endeavour to give our Readers an idea 
of the Doétor’s artificial method adopted in the work before us, 

Firft he divides the vegetable kingdom into herbs, trees, 
fhrubs and underihrubs. 

Herbs are azain divided into thofe with fowers wi/ible, and 
invifible to the naked eye. he fix? of thefe conftitute ten di- 
ftinct feries, and the /aff, four. The fubdivifions of thefe four- 
teen feries make in all forty three clafics. The two firft ferics 
contain thofe hcrbs which bear flowers affembled together in a 
common cup; and the other eight comprehend thofe, whole 
flowers are feparate on pedicles. 

SERIES 1. with united chiv’s, 

The corol!z tubulated with rays ———-$_—s.1,. Radiates 


tubulated without rays, — 2. Florets 
tongued -a — 3. Semiflorets 
SERIFS 2. with diftinct chives — 4. Aflociates 
With diftine cups, forming ahead — 5. Aggregates 
SERIES 3. liluing from one point — 6. Umbrellas - 


SERIES 4. regular flowers 





With one petal ——_~ 7. One-petalicd 
two petals —— 8. T'wo-petalled 
three petals 9. Three-petalled 
four petals —— 10. Four-petalled 
five petals —— 11. Five-petalled 
fix petals —— 12. Six-petalled 
many petals —— — 13. Many-petalled 

SERIES 5. irregular. 
With one petal 14. One-pctalled 
two petals —— i5. Two peialled 
three petals —- — 16. Three-petalled 
four petals —-- 17. Four-petalled 
five petals ———- 18. Five-petalled 
fix petals — — 19. Six-petalled 





many petals 20. Many-petalled 
Incomplete, viz. only cup or petal, or neither. 





SERIES 6. 
With petals without cup 
one petal 21. One-petalled 
two petals —_— 22. T'wo-petalled 
three petals —— 23. Three-petalled 
four petals —- -—- 24. Four-petalled 
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five petals . Five-petalled 

fix petals — — 26. Six-petalled 

many petals 27. Many-petalled 
SERIES 7. with cups without petals 





of oneleaf — — 28. One-leaved 
two leaves —— 29. Iwo-leaved 
three leaves ~-—- 30. Three-leaved 
four leaves — — 31. Four leaved 
five leaves ——- 32. live-leaved 
fix leaves — — 33. Six-leaved 
eight leaves -————- 35. Light-leaved 

Serirs 8. 
Neither cup nor petal 





but a hufk 36. Chaffy 

Srrigs 9. only chives and pointal — 37. Thready 

SERIES 10. 

Imperfect, viz. chives on one plant, pointal on the other 
chives alone, 38. Chive-flowers 
pointals alone, 39. Pointal-flower:: 

SERIES 11. with leaves 40. Terns 

SERIES 12. with articulated fcales — 41. Mofles 

Ser1ES 13. with no fort of leaf or fcale 42. Mufhrooms 

SERIES 14. fea-plants 43. Marines. 
Trees, SHRUBS, UNDERSHRUBS. 

Our firft obfervation on this key to the Doétor’s index of 
plants, is that, though he exprefsly tells us, it confifts of 43 
clafles, there zre actually no more than 42, number .34 being 
entirely omitted ; and we muft likewife obferve, that, though 
when peifeétly underftood, it may anfwer the purpofe intended, 

yet it labours under the difadvantage of being lets fimple thar 

the Linnzan method, and confequently, of not being fo eafily 
remembered. 

Series the firft, as we have feen above, contains three clafles, 
the firft of which is fubdivided into five orders, diftinguifhed by 
the form of the ca/yx, or cup as the Do&tor chufes to call it, 
thus, Ord. 1. cup entire; Ord. 2. cup fimple; Ord. 3. cup 
double ; Ord. 4. cup tiled; Ord. 5. cup fringed, Thefe or- 
ders are again divided into genera, and the gencra into fpecies. 
We fhall give a {pecimcn of the Dogtor’s manner in the figit 
plant in the firft feries. 














©‘ GENUS I. 
TT: Cor = 
— age eres 
The cup has five ridgcs ny gthwile, and fve flight indcaging 
atthe rim, Plate 15. fig. ° 
. atin ‘Lagetes. 
Plate 15. fiz. 1. Zagetes patuda. 
5 The 
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The ftalk is divided, and fubdivided, into a multitude of 
fpreading branches. Fig. t. aabb. 

Common as this plant is now in our gardens, it is a native 
of Mexico: we raife it in hot-beds in fpring, and it bears the 
free air afterwards, It is an annual, a yard high, with dutky 
leaves, and deep purpleifh yellow flowers, appearing in fucceffion 
from July to October. The flowers have naturally an ill {mell, 
but culture takes this off, and yields them alfo ftriped, double, 
curled and quilled with vaft variety and beauty. We call it the 
French marygold.’ 

This example we prefume will be fufficient to give a genera} 
idea of this laborious undertaking. ‘To {peak particularly of 
the contents of each volume were indeed endlefs, and unnecef- 
fary toa botanical reader: it will be abundantly fufficient to in- 
form him, that he will find, in this work, a tolerable figure of 
every fpecies of plants ; a circumftance of confiderable utility to 
a young ftudent. We fay a tolerable figure; for the engraving, 
though fufficient for the purpofe, is by no means equal to that 
of Wandelaar in the Hortus Cliffortianus, or of Frihfch in 
Haller. Indeed fome of the plates, at leaft in the copy now 
before us, particularly in the 2d volume, are fo tame, as to have 
the appearance of being almoft worn out. 

We cannot take Jeave of our Author without expreffing our 
difapprobation of this conftant ufe of Englifh terms, in pre- 
ference to thofe of the Latin language, which to every botanift 
in this kingdom are better underitood than thofe which he has’ 
adopted. . If indeed we confider him as writing merely for people 
of fafhion, and for the ladies, he is in fome meafure excufable. 
Be this as it may, it is certainly upon the whole a very great 
and very ufeful performance. Volume the eleventh, which is 
the Jaft that hath appeared, extends no farther than the toth 
elafs ; fo that we have 32 clafles yet to expect, befides trees, 
fhrubs, and underfhrubs. Thefe will probably afford matter 
for man volumes; then follows the promifed Natural Syftem: 
and how many folios that will require, is impoffible to foretel. 
For the Doétor’s reputation, however, we are forry to find, in 
fome parts of this grand work, that he has given his enemies 
room to fay, he has endeavoured to render it fubfervient to a 
certain great branch of modern medical praétice: for example, in 
fpeaking of the Tufilago, or Coltsfoot, he fays, ¢ An infufion 
of the leaves of this plant fweetened with honey is excellent in 
all diforders of the breaft.’ And to his defcription of the ftink- 
ing Groundfel, he adds, * The whole plant has a remarkable 
ftrong fmell; Nature has given this as a teftimony of its great 
virtues. It is now under trial in fome cafes of importance ; 
and there is reafon to expec the event will be worth the notice 
of the public.’ Will not thofe who are inélined to be merry 
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with the Doétor, be apt to ridicule his affertion, that the ill 
fmell of a plant is a tettimony of its virtues? | 
We fhz'} conelude our account of this voluminous and ex- 
enfive production, with juft mentioning one or two particulars, 
for the farther information of our readers; wiz. that as this 
vegetable fyftem is written in purfuance of a defign formed by 
Lord Bute, it is neither to be confidered: as a bookfeller’s or 
gn author’s job; that. the expence attending fo large an under- 
taking is faid to be, and undoubtedly is, very great ; that a vo- 
Jume is publifhed every fix months; that.a few fets are colour- 
ed, and but a few, as they are done under the Author’s infpec- 
tion, with a degree of care of which tew painters are capable ;. 
that moft of the drawings are made from the growing plants, at 
Bays-water, (where a garden is appropriated to: that purpofe) 
and fuch as are not there are taken from plants in her Royal 
Highnefs’s garden at Kew: and laftly, that there are two other 
editions of this work ; it being reprinted in guarto and in odfavo. 


“is _B- t. 


Angle Norman Antiquities confidered, in a Tour through Part of 
Normandy. By Dr. Ducarel. Illuftrated with Twenty-feven 
Copper-plates. Folio. 11. 11s, 6d. in Sheets. Baker, &c. 
1767. 

HE learned Author of this accurate and elegant collection 
of Anglo Norman antiquities, informs us, that in the 
year 1752 he went into Normandy purpofely to view and ex- 
amine fuch buildings of Duke William as were remaining at 

Caen, and other places of that neighbourhood. The fuccefs he 

met with, induced him to vifit fome of the principal towns in 

Normandy, to fee fuch ancient remains, as might tend to illuf- 

trate the hiftory and antiquities of that province ; and the ma- 

terials that occurred, far furpaffed his expectations: and he ex- 
prefles his wifhes that gentlemen who travel would pay more 
attention to this province than they have hitherto done; as 
many of the principal altar-monuments in the religious houfes, 
have of late been unthinkingly deftroyed, under pretence that 
they are found inconvenient on grand proceffion days. 

© The connestion, fays our Author, between-the duchy of 

Normandy and the kingdom of England, was for many years ex- 

tremely intimate. During the long period that the former made a 

confiderable part of the territories of the latter, both were go- 

verned 9 nearly the fame laws. The cuftoms and manners of the 
inhabitants of thofe countries in many inftances became fimilar ; 
and the frequent intermarriages between the Normans and Eng- 
lifh, united their interefts, and blended their property together 


in fuch a manner, thatin thofe times there were but few perfons 
of 
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of any confiderable note, either in Normandy or Eng! and, who 
had not family connections and landed poflefions in each, 
From thefe circumftances the hiftory of thofe refpective coun. 
tries became fo clofely interwoven, that an acquaintance with 
the one, fecms abfolurely neceflary for the underttanding of the 
other. Hence a ftri€t examination into fuch remains of antj- 
quity as are to be met with in Normandy, | together with an ac. 
count of thofe works of piety and magnificence, which owned 
the Norman dukes for their founders. during the tenth, ele. 
venth, and twelfth centuries, although deftroyed or perithed 
within a few years paft, cannot fail of furnifhing many obfer- 
vations not altogether unworthy the attention of a Britith antj- 
quary. To this it may be added th at this gentleman, by his 
induflry and accuracy, has collected a fund of materials which 
cannot fail of anfwering the intention of bringing them toge- 
ther; though they will appear cry and uninterefting to the ge- 
‘nerality of readers. “The following account of the prefent ap- 
pearance of the province of Normandy, will however give both 
amufement and information to the Engl:th reader. 

¢ Normandy, according to the Door, may be confidered 
as one grand orchard ; the ploughed land being every where in- 
‘terfperfed with app'e and pear trees, Planted in rows at about 
fifteer n yards diftance ; and on each fide the public roads, you 
meet with Jines of them continued for feveral miles together, 
Thefe roads are every where wide, pleafant, and agreeable to 
the traveller, being paved only in fuch parts as are low and 
boggy. High hills prefent themfelves at due diftances through- 
out the province; and the whole country, which is well wooded, 
and abounds with game, affords very fine profpects, efpecially 
near the river Seine, whofe ftream above Rouen, is about as 
wide as the Thames at Datchet, but fo fhallow as only to admit 
of flat-bottomed boats. 

‘ Lower Normandy is principally a grazing country, and 
contains a much greater quantity of pafture ground than the 
Upper, which 1s for the moft part corn land. Great quantities 
of lean cattle are annually brought from moft of the interior 
parts of the kingdom into Lower Normandy, where they are 
fatted and then fent to Pafly, where is the great mart from 
whence Paris is fupplied with live bullocks. The horned cat- 
tle here are but fimall ; and the fheep are about the fize of thofe 
we have in Nor‘oik, and when properly fed, are full as well 


tated. inthe neighbourhood of Condé fur Noireux, they have 
a foecies of very {mall fheep, which are in great efteem, and 
generality ient up to Paris in winter as prefents, The Norman 
horfes ace very fine, well-fhaped, ftrong, and greatly valued in 
France. 1 Uhey have long tails. ‘oa which their owners are ex- 
tremely careful, not fuffering them to be docked, as’ is ridicu- 
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joufly the fafhion in England. Tet afles and mules are of a 
Jarger breed than ours. a 

© The great towns are populous, but the country is very th'nly 
furnifhed with inhabitants. 

¢ The ufual beverage of the Normans is cyder, the produce 
of the province; of which I feveral times tafted, and found it 
ftrong and good bodied, but harfh, and in all refpects inferior 
to the cyder in Herefordfhire and Devon. All parts of Nor- 
mandy are not equally noted for good cyder: the beft fort is 
{aid to be made in the Pays Ba/ffin, or neighbourhood of Ifigny, 
and in la vicomte d’ Auge; where it is the chief and moft pro- 
fitable appanage of the Duke of Orleans. When the crops of 
apples fall fhort, the cyder is fold at about three-pence fterling 
an Englifh gallon; but in plentiful years it may be purchafed 
at lefs than half that price. For this reafon great quantities of 
this liquor are annually diftilled into brandy, although it is not 
permitted to be fold in any parts of France, except in Norman- 
. dy and Britany; left it fhould prejudice the confumption of 
the wine brandies of Poitou; Pays d’ Auhis, and other provin- 
ces; which alone are admitted into Paris, and tranfported to 
the French colonies. The Normans have formerly endea- 
voured to obtain permiffion to export their cyder and perry 
brandy to the French colonies, alleging as a reafon for their be- 
ing allowed fuch indulgence, that they pay one full third of all 
the monies raifed in the kingdom of France; this province pay- 
ing to the king no lefs than eighty four millions of livres annu- 
ally: but hitherto they have not received any favourable an- 
{wer to their application ; and it is generally thought that they 
never will, as the granting their requeft would be attended by 
the utter ruin of fome other provinces, who would never find 
the vent for their wine brandies, becaufe the Normans could 
afford theirs at nine-pence fterling per gallon Englith, whereas 
the wine brandy cannot be made and fold at a lower price than 
feventeen pence for the fame quantity.’ 

The cheapnefs of cyder will not however warrant any con- 
clufions as to the general cheapnefs of living in Normandy, 
much lefs will it warrant any comparifons to the difadvantage 
of our own country, where the neceffaries of life cannot be af- 
forded under a much higher price: for our learned Author goes 
on to obferve, 

‘ The crops of corn in Normandy are frequently thin and 
fhort ; which, I am inctined to think, is not fo much owing 
to the nature of the foil, as to the oppreffions under which the 
people labour ; for as the tenant is obliged to difcharee all taxes, 
Which taxes are impofed on him in an almoift arbitrary manner, 
and without a due regard to his rent; if he happens to have a 
better crop than ordinary, he is fure to pay for it, and therefore 
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is not very anxious after improvements: but thofe who are noe 
under thefe hardfhips, viz. the farmers of lands belonging to 
religious houfes, have as good crops as any I ever faw in Eng- 
Jand.’ 

Thus the political confitution of a country, influences the 
products of it perhaps as much or more than the climate; 
for where induftry is fo loaded, it mui{t of courfe be checked; 
and the natives will rather be inclined to raife fuch articles as 
require little cultivation, than to ftudy improvements in agri- 
culture, the produce of which is ravifhed from them. Hence 
in France they incline to ratie apple trees and vines : and it has 
been ftrongly urged that in thofe parts of England where tythes 
are exacted in kind, the farmers are moft negligent of their 
agriculture *. In Normandy however we find the clergy have 
the policy to be the beft landloids. But to proceed with our 
judicious antiquarian. 

¢ Moft of the villages are fituated in bottoms. ‘The poor 
people’s houfes, if I may venture to call them houfes, are built 
with mud walls, and covered with thatch. The old houfes in 
fome of the great towns, are moftly built with timber and 
plaifter. The firft ftory projecting over the ground floor, as 
the fecond does beyond the firft+ ; the roofs of the houfes fpan 
up to one ridge-piece, and at each gable end is a large ftack of 
brick chimnies. We fee many fuch houfes in Hertfordfhire, 
and other counties in England: and indeed Normandy doth fo 
nearly refemble old England, that I could fcarcely believe my- 
felf to be in France.’ 

At Bayeux, the Doctor remarks, ¢ is an hofpital for the re- 
licf of the poor ; acharity much wanted in other towns ; where 
travellers are every day peftered with beggars and miferable ob- 


oS 


jects, for whom no legai provifion whatfoever is made by any of 
their refpective parifhes : the poor of this country having in ge- 
neral no other dependence, when reduced by ficknefs or acci- 
dent, than the voluntary contributions of their neighbours. It 
is a miftake to imagine that they are relieved by the religious 
houfes, whofe doors you are fure to find clear of them ; them- 
{elves complaining that they are rendered unable, through the 
deficiency of their revenues, to maintain the full number of 
religious for which they were founded ¢t. However this is not 


univer- 





* See Review, vol. xxxvi. 
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+ ‘ What is here faid of old timber houfes, relates only to fome an- 
tient towns, as Rouen, Lifieux, Evreux, &c. Butin moft of the others, 
as Caen, Argentan, &c. the houfes are built with fine {tone.’ 

t ‘ I would not here be underitood to fay pofitively, that the poor 
have no relief from monatfteries: whatI mean is, that there are not, at 
the religious houfes in this country, daily diftributions of charity, fach 
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yniverfally the cafe in France: fome few of the religious hou!es 
are tied down to a general and daily diftribution among the ne- 
ceffitous ; as is the cafe of the Benedictine Abbey of Fefcamp, 
where the monks are obliged to give daily a large quantity of 
bread and meat to every poor object who applies for it, except 
between the firft day of Auguft and the firft day of September, 
when the poor are fuppofed to be employed in the harveft. ‘The 
monks pretend that the expence of this dole coits them twenty 
thoufand livres, or near eight hundred pounds fterling, per an- 
num; but nobody believes them.’ 

The obfervations on the country, manners, and inhabitants 
of Normandy, though extreamly judicious, conititute but a 


{mall part of this elegant work: Anglo Norman Antiquities 


were the principal objects of our Author’s fearch ; and he has 
carefully collected from the antient buildings, churches, and reli- 
gious houfes, a variety of {culptures and monumental in{criptions, 
which feem to illuftrate our former counexions with that pro- 
vince. The principal of thefe are fome fine baffo relievos in the 
court of the procureur general of Rouen, which reprefent the 
magnificent interview between Henry Vili. of England, and 
Francis I. of France; an interview in the management of which 
our cardinal Wolfey diftinguifhed himfelf greatly, as may be 
feen in our hiftories. ‘Thefe curious relievos are of marble, 
divided into five compartments, placed under the fame number 


‘of windows undet the left hand of the court. A copious ac- 


count of this interview is given in this work, together with two 
large plates of the relievos. | 

But the moft curious piece of antiquity of all thofe defcribed 
in this collection, the Author difcovered at Bayeux; his gene- 
ral account of it is as follows : 

‘ Here I had the fatisfaCtion of fecing the famous hiflorical 
piecé* of furniture, which, with great exactnefs; though in 
barbarous needlework, reprefents the hiftories of Harold king of. 
England, and William duke of Normandy, quite from the em- 
bafly of the former to duke William, at the command of Ed- 
ward the Confeflor, down to his overthrow and death at the battle 
fought near Haftings; in which, as appears by the Latin in- 
{cription, Odo. bifhop of Bayeux, half-brother to the Conqueror, 
fought armed cap-a-pee, and behaved very manfully. The 
ground of this piece of work, which is extreamly valuable, as 
preferving the tafte of thofe times, in defigns of this fort, is a 
white linen cloth or canvas, one foot cleven inches in depth, 
and two hundred and twelve fect in length. ‘The figures of 


as hiftorians tell us were exercifed in England before the reformation ; 


and of which kind of charity we have yet fome remzins, particularly at 
Lambeth palace.’ ———= 
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men, horfes, &c. are in their proper colours, worked in the 
manner of famplers, in worfted, and of a ftyle not unlike what 
we fee upon China and — ware; thofe of men, more par- 
aay arly , being without the leaft fymmetry or propprtion. 

There is a received tradition, that Queen Matilda, wife of 
a Conqueror, and the ladics of her court, wove this tapeftry 

with their own hands. It is annually hung upon St. John’ s day, 

and goes exactly round mn e nave of the church, where it con- 
tinues cight days. At all other times it 15 carefully kept locked 
up ina itrong wainicot prefs, in a chapel on the fouth. fide of 
the cathedral, dedicated to ‘Thomas a Becket ; whofe death is 
there reprefented i in a very indifferent old picture. 

¢ In an old inventory of the goods of the cathedral of Bay- 
eux, taken in the year 1476, this piece of needle-work is en- 
teredthus: ** Une tente tres longue et ctroite, de telle a broderie de 
ymages et eferpte aule faifa ns repr eonerag du congueft a’ Angleterre ; 
lequelle oft tendue environ ia nef de Peghfe, le jour et par les o€taves des 
relique:.”” 

Of this curious hiftorical needle-work, an accurate defcrip- 
tion is given from Mr. Lethicullicr ; together with a reprefen- 
tation of it in feven plates; the firft of them taken from Mont- 
faucon, the other fix being impreffions from the plates made ule 
of by the Academie des Infcriptions ct Belles Lettres, in 4733: 
four hundred {ets of which were fent to the author by the gene- 
rous interpofition of the duke de Nivernois, after they had been 
rcfufed to his own private folicitation. 

Several comparative remarks on the Saxon and Norman ar- 
chitecture, are made by the judicious Author of this work, 
which our atiention to. other ans ten will not permit us to 
enlarge on; but which, as well as the whole collection, 


will afford ‘ample gratuication to the Jearned and curious in 


thefe refearches. WV 
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An Effay on Eftablifhments in Religi re with Remarks on the Cone 
feffional. 8vo. 28. Sandby. 

HE fubject of this Effay has been often treated by writers 

of great eminence, and is, it niuit be owned, a fubjedt 
of great importance, of a very delicate nature, and attended 
with confiderable difficulties. "A full, free, and accurate dif- 
cuffion of it would naturally lead to the confideration of many 
ufe‘ul points, which, in general, are little attended to: but 
fuch a difcuffion would require an enlarged and liberal turn of 
mind, a freedom fiom vulgar prejudices, and partial attach- 
ments; fuch a turn of mind, in a word, as there is little rea 
fon to ‘expe in thofe who employ their pens again!’ tae able 
and fpirited author of the Confeffisnal, 
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Jn regard to the Eilay now before us, though it is written, 
upon the whole, with decency and candour, yet the fubject is 
treated with little accuracy or precifion. The Author afflumes 
principles which he ought not to have aflumed, and draws con- 
clufions from premifes, which are not only difputable but falfe ; 
ina word, he appears, through the whole of his Effay, to 
have a particular religious eftablifhment in view, and to be bi- 
afied in favour of it. 

¢Chriftianity, fayshe, is a friend to government; which it pla- 
ces on a ftronger foundation than it can elfewhere find, fhewing it 
clearly to be the ordinance of heaven. It defines and enforces 
the duties of all the various ranks belonging to fociety in a 
manner fuperior to every other fyftem. It lends its powers and 
principles reaching to the heart, where no human power can 
reach, and without which the whole frame of government muft 
be infirm, and its parts weakly united. 

‘How doth civil government on its part ftand affected to chri- 
ftianity ? It miftakes its own int:refts, if it is not a friend to 
that from which it derives its beft fupport. But what hath it 
to return for the benefits which it receives from religion ? None 
of equal value. ‘This is no reafon however why it fhould not 
repay what is in its power. It can take it from amidft the 
ftorm of perfecution, and place it in the calm; where in a ferener 
{tation it may take root and encreafe.’ 

That chrifiianity is a friend to government, every believer in 
chriftianity will readily allow ; but how does it place govern- 
ment on a ftronger foundation than it can elfewhere find? Why, 
it fhews clearly, our Author fays, that it is the ordinance of 
heaven. And do not reafon and natural religion fhew this as 
evidently as chriftianity ? Whatever is neceilary to the peace 
and happinefs of mankind, is certainly agreeable to the will of 
the great Parent of mankind, and, confequently,° may be faid, 
with the greateft propriety, to be the ORDINANCE OF HEAVEN. 
But chriftianity defixes and enforces the duties of all the various 
ranks belonging to foctety in a manner fuperior ta every other fyf- 
tem. — Were not the duties of the feveral ranks belonging to 
lociety as well underftood, as clearly and accurately defined, be~ 
fore chriftianity made its appearance in the world, as they have 
been fince? Whoever is acquainted with ancient hiftory, mutt be 
convinced that they were. As to the enforcements of thefe du- 
ties, they are equally ftrong upon the footing of natural religion, 
as they are upon that of chriftianity. 

_ Once more. Chriftianity lends its powers and principles reache 
ing to the heart ; where no human power can reach, &c. In what 
fenfe can human power be faid to be incapable of reaching the 
heart? In no fenfe, furely, that can be of any ufe to our Ef- 
fayift on the prefent occafion. Do not the powers and prin- 
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ciples, the rewards and punifhments of every form of gover. 


ment, operate powerfully on the human heart, and touch every . 
{pring of action in the human breaft, independent of any con-. 


fiderations peculiar tochriftianity f Befides is it not well known, 
that the yo aries of the moft abfurd fyftems of Pagan fuperfti- 
tion, animated by very different motives from thofe that are 
peculiar to Chriftianity, exerted the nobleft acts of fortitude, 
patience, and public ipirit? 

What hath civil meg to return for the benefits which 
jt receives from chrillianity None, our Author fays, of equal 
value. Now the benefits of chriftianity are conveyed to civil 
government by an order of men, fet apart and dedicated (fee 
p. 26th of this Efiiy) by Curisrianiry to the purpofe of 
public inftruction. As civil government, therefore, ought to 
repay what is in its power, the higheft honours and advantages 
ought to be conferred on this order of men; and after all has 
been done for them that _novagie can do, it muft fti!l be 
acknowledged, that their rewards are much inferior to their 
fervices. This, it muft be owned, is a very comfortable doc- 
trine to a certain order of men amongit us,.who, we make no 
doubt, will /ubfcribe to it with more readinefs than many of 
them do to the thirty-nine Articles ; there is but one order of 
men, in any fociety in Chriftendom, however; that will give 
their real aflent to it. 

The candid Reader will not imagine, that we have made 


thefe few curfory obfervations, with a view to detract from the, 


value of chriftianity ; we are extremcly fenfible of the unfpeak- 
able advantages arifing from the chriftian religion, and, we hope, 
grateful for them ; but, we are pene, thofe do no real fer- 
vice to chriftianity, who afcribe advantages to it which it has 
no juft title to, Its adverfaries, who are always ready to deny 
its real advantages, will doubtlefs avail themfelves of this con- 
duct ; and thofe are certainly its beft friends, who afcribe no- 
thing to it, but what it can juftly claim. 

We fhall not detain our Readers by a minute account of 
what is contained in this Effay ; thofe who are competent judges 
of the fubject, if they perufe it with attention and impartiali- 
ty, will find : many inftances of the fame vague and inaccurate 
manner of writing that appears in the paffage we have inferted. 

Our Author concludes his Eff. y (by which title this part of his 
work is diftinguifhed from the Remar/s) in the following manner: 
¢ This fhort view of the nature and expediency of eftablith- 
ments in religion hath been drawn from me by an alarm which 
I muft own T have received from a late applauded publication, 
The Conf flional abounds with fpirit, and contains many jut 
obfervations, placed in a ftriking light, and breathes at the fame 
time a zeal for truth and liberty. Thus qualified, it could not 


fail 
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fi] of engaging the attention of the public, and being received 
with the warm approbation efpecially of thofe who think them- 
felves particularly interefted in the defign which the author hath 
in hand. 

‘ But yet it feems as if a cloud refted vifibly on fome parts of 
the work, preventing the author’s full defsgn from being clearly 
feen. Whilft one profefled and obvious purpofe is always held 
up to view, an attentive eye may difcover, here and there, cer- 
tain interrupted parts and broken outlines of a much deeper 
defign. 

‘ Had the book contained only certain ftri@ures upon fome 

arts of our conftitution, pointing out defects, proving them 
to be fuch, and prefling for an amendment : had it complained 
of hardfhips which confcientious men lie under from certain 
circumftances in our eftablifhment, which feemed to lay undue 
reftraints on chriitian liberty : had it fairly reprefented griev- 
ances, and called for redrefs ; I fhould probably have been con- 
tented to wait in filence, to fee its effect, and to obferve the 
imprefion which it might make on abler judgments. At leaft, 
if | had been inclined to anfwer, it would have called for an 
anfwer of a very different nature from that which is now offer- 
ed to the public, defending thofe particulars in our eftablifh- 
ment which were objected to ; removing the objections, where 
they could be removed ; and where they could not, joining 
with the author in wifhing for an amendment. 

‘ But the Confeffional contains many paflages of a very dif- 
ferent nature, paflages which not only complain of fome parts 
of our conftitution, but which imply a ftrong diflike of the 
whole; which deny that religion comes, in any refpect, under. 
the notice of the civil magiftrate, or that it ought to form any 
connection with government ; and which, in a word, ftrike at. 
the root, not only of our own, but of all religious eftablifh- 
ments ; and, with eftablifhments, at the root of all order in 
religion, 

‘Iam willing to believe, that this was far from being the 
formed and deliberate defign of the worthy author ; and that 
he means nothing lefs than the overthrow of our religious eftab- 
lithment, but wifhes, on the contrary, to fee it brought to an 
higher degree of perfection. ‘Thefe objections thrown out in 
the very heat of action without any certain aim, may fly toa 
part whither the fkilful engineer would not in a cooler hour have 
directed them ; a part which he meant the leaft to injure. But 
fince they have efcaped the Author, and being fcattered in a 
book on many accounts defervedly admired, muft fall with the 
greater weight ; it feemed highly feafonakle to fhew their ten- 
dency to the public, and to the Author himfelf, and to try at 

leat to obviate their force ; it feemed a Duty to endeavour to 
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filence a powerful battery, which, whether with intention or 
not, was levelled agatnft our foundations. 

< For this end [ have attempted to fhew, on the principles of 
plain fenfe and common prudence, the ufe and neceility of 
eflablifhments ‘in religion ; to fhew how naturally the civil 
ind religious powers unite in the common courfe of things ; 
and in how many refpects this union ts clearly for the advantage 
of both. 

‘ | fhall now proceed to confider the Author’s objedtions 
avainft relizious eftablifhments in general ; and then fhall add 
fome remarks on the fentiments which he entertains of the 
Church cf England.’ 

As to the deep defigns our Effayift talks of, we leave it to the 
judgment of every impartial Reader to determine, whether 
there is or is not any foundation in the ConFessIONnatL for 
fuch an intimation. It is no unufual art of controverfy, when 
a formidable adveriary is to be anfwered, to raife fufpicions 
acainit him, as being engaged in fome dark and deep defign ; 
aud to reprefent him as a perfon of dangerous principles ; but 
fuch a conduct impofes only on the ignorant and undifcerning, 
and has nothing in it that is liberal or generous. 

We cannot help obierving, however, the extreme caution 

and prudence of this fmooth controverfialift.—* Had the book, 
fays he, contained only certain ftrictures upon fome parts of our 
conftitution, pointing out defects, &c. had it complained of 
hasdfhips — had it fatrly reprefented grievances, and called for 
redrefs —- [ fhould probably have been contented to wait in fi- 
Jence, to fee its effect, and to obterve the impreffion which it 
might make on abler judgements.’ 
_ "The attentive Reader of this paragraph will not expect much 
zeal from our Author in promoting the work of reformation; 
whatever attempts may be made by others, whatever defects 
may be pointed out, whatever grievances may be fairly repre- 
fented, he, good, modeft man! will wa't in filence, and oblerve 
the impreffions fuch attempts make on abler judgments. O ye of 
ABLER JUDGMENTS, fuffer not fuch uncommon humility, fuch 
felf-difidence to pafs unrewarded ! 

¢ We will, continues our Effayift, take our ground to ftand 
upon, as the author himfelf hath marked it out for us. ** The 
fundamental pofition, faith he, on which the authority of eftab- 
lifhed confeffions in Proteftant communions depends, is this. 
Every particular church, confidered as a fociety, has a right, 
as other Societies have, to fecure its own peace and welfare, 


by all lawful means ; and confequently, to prefcribe fuch terms 
of communion as appear to be moft expedient for the purpofe : 
provided that nothing be required, under this pretence, which 
48 Contrary to the word of God, or inconfiftent with the heey 
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of other churches.” This is evidently the foundation of their 
claim, not only to a right of eftablifhing public confeffions of 
gith, but to all and every act of authority which the church 
can exercife. It is on the principles here laid down, that Pro- 
retent churches endeavour to eftablifh and to juftify all the 
ower they enjoy. This fundamental polition therefore I hope 
to defend againit the objections of the Author, taking the li- 
berty only to Maxc one addition to it, which the Author will 
not object to, viz. that nothing be required inconfittent, not 
only with the liberty of other churches, but with the liberty 
alfo of its own members, and the rights which belong to every 
private chriftian of judging for himfelf in religion. . 

‘ The argument with which the Author opens his attack 
acaintt this right claimed by proteftant churches, is borrowed 
from Bifhop Hoadly, who hath ventured to affirm, ‘* that by 
almitting the principle of felf-defence and felf-prefervation in 
matters of religion, ali the perfecutions of the Heathens againft 
the Chriftians, and even the Popifh Inquifition, may be jufti- 
fied.” The claim of proteftant churches, as reprefented above, 
js to a right of feli-defence, by the ufe of all lawful means. 
Bifhop Hoadly is made to fay, that this claim will juftify the 
heathen perfecutions, and the popifh inquilition, Surely not, 
unlefs you admit thefe to be lawful means. 

In purfuance of the Bifhop’s opinion, the Author proceeds 
toobferve, that “* if the church of England, for example, has 
aright to fix her own terms of communion, and, in conte- 
quence of that, to fecure the obedience of her members, by 
temporal rewards and penalties ; the church of Portugal muft, 
upon the fame piinciples, have an equal right to fecure herfelf 
by the difcipline of an holy office, or how otherwife fhe thinks 
proper.” “That is, the principle of fecuring peace and welfare 
by lawful means, by means agreeable to the word of God, and 
confitnt with the liberties of mankind, will juftity the ufe of 
means arbitrary, unlawful, contrary to feripture, and deftruc- 
tive of all liberty : which is flatly aflerting, that lawful and 
unawiul, agreeable to the word of God, and contrary to that 
word, are all one and the fame thing. 

‘ No focicty can exift without willing its own prefervation. 
The fame principles which incline men to unite in fociety, 
muft incline them to maintain that union. And they are jufti- 
hed in maintaining that union, by the fame reafons which juf- 
tiy them in forming it. To deny to focieties a right of felf- 
defence, is to deny them a being. For how can that focicty 
lubfift which is carelefs of its own prefervation ? 

* The principle of felf-defence in the cafe of focieties, muft 

ndeed be under fome regulations, which are not required in 

the cafe of individuals. It is the frit duty of every individual 
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fo preferve his being, becaufe his being is the immediate 
gift of the Creator. But fotieties are brought into being by 
human contrivance, and their firft production may be Wrong, 
They may have no right toa being. And they can have no 
right to defend their being, if they have no right to the being 
itfelf. And this is no uncommon cafe; for many focieties are 
i their very nature and conftitution unlawful. 

« But where focieties are formed upon juft principles, they 
muft have a right to defend themfelves by lawful means: 
otherwife, all the ftrength of fociety is radically deftroyed, 
And this is the right of felf-defence claimed by Proteftant 
Churches.’ | 

The obfervations naturally arifing from what our Author 
here advances are too obvious to efcape the moft fuperficial at. 
tention: we fhall content ourfelves therefore, with afking a 
few plain queftions only. — Has not every fociety an inherent 
right to fecure its peace and welfare by fuch means as appear 
to it to be lawful and neceflary ? May not thofe means which 
appear lawful and neceflary to one fociety, appear unlawful and 
unneceflary to another? Is there any infallible judge of what 
is lawful and agreeable to {cripture, in particular cafes and cir- 
cumftances, to whom focieties may have recourfe ; or muf 
they all judge for themfelves? Have thofe focieties, which in 
their very frame and conftitution are unlawful, no right to de- 
fend themfelves ?—A clear and diftin& anfwer to thefe queftions 
would, we apprehend, be very agreeable to many Readers of 
this Effay ; and when fuch an aniwer is given, it will be ealy 
to fee how the queftion concerning religious eftablifhments is 
affected by it. 

‘ But, our Saviour’s own divine authority, fays our Author, 
is fuppofed to be againft all religious eftablilhments. A famous 
attempt hath been made, of which we are now reminded, to 
fhew that our Lord pronounced decifively againft them, when 
he declared, ‘* that his kingdom was not of this world.” If 
we can determine the meaning of our Saviour’s propofition, we 
fhall fee what relation it hath to this queftion. In applying it 
to this queftion, the accafion on which this declararion was 
made, feems to have been little confidered. 

¢ Our Saviour’s claim to be the promifed Meffiah neceffarily: 
implied his claim to the office of a King, which was one of 
the Meffiah’s prophetical chara¢ters. ‘This the Jews well knew. 
But from this prophetical character they had formed to them- 
felves ftrange notions of their expected king, flattering them- 
{felies that he was to bea great temporal prince, who fhould 
raife their declining ftate to the higheft pitch of grandeur, and 
Jead them like Mofes, by the glory of conquefts and triumphs, 
ia univerfal empire. Our Saviour’s appearance in his 7 
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ftion was little confiftent with thefe expectations 5 and this 
they thought at once a fufficient refutation of his pretenfions 
othe Meifiahfhip. But as thefe pretenfions were neceflarily 
connected with a claim to the kingly office, they drew from 
thence a charge againtt our Saviour, which they thought could 
not fail to ruin him with a Roman governor. ‘I’hey accufed 
him of ufurping the title of king, which, according to all theif 
ideas of kingfhip, muft mean his claiming an earthly crown, a 
kingdom of this world, and confequently was an act of rebel- 
jion againtt Crefar. In this light they placed his pretenfions 
before Pilate, as appears-by what they urged in the courfe of 
his trial, to compel the reluétant governor to decree his death. 
« |f thou let this man go, thou art not Czfar’s friend : who- 
fever maketh himfelf a king, fpeaketh againft Cefar.” En- 
deavouring thus to convince Pilate, that, out of regard to his 
own fafety, he muft condemn Jefus, otherwife he himfelf muft 
appear an abettor of his treafon, and an enemy of Ceefar. 

‘+ Jt was on this charge of guilt that Pilate queftioned Jefus, 
and afked him, if he claimed to be King of the Jews? Is the 
accufation true that is brought againft thee, that thou calleft 
thyfelf King of the Jews, ufurping the rights of Czfar, to 
whom only belongs the fovereignty over this people? For Pie 
late himfelf could have no idea of any other than of a tempo- 
ral king, whatever fome of the Jews ought to have had, if they 
had underftood their own feriptures. It was in anfwer to this 
charge that our Lord replied, ** my kingdom is not of this 
world.” ‘That is, I am no king in the fenfe in which it hath 
been reprefented to you; the kingdom which I claim is of a 
nature totally different from that of Cafar. And as a proof of 
the truth of what I aflert, you fee that | have no human power 
to defend my claim, which I muft have had, if I had claimed 
anearthly crown. ‘** For if my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my fervants fight, that I fhould not be delivered to 
the Jews : but now is my kingdom not from hence.” ‘This 
circumftance of my being unfupporied by any human power, 
proves clearly that my claim hath been mifreprefented, and that 
itis of {uch a nature, as to give no juft caufe of jealoufy to 
Cefar, 

‘ This is the plain and natural meaning of what our Lord 
urged in anfwer to the accufation of treafon againft Czfar, 
brought again{ft him by the Jews. How it can be applied to 
decide the right of the magiftrate’s power over the church, is 
hot eafy to conceive. The queftion of the magiftrate’s power 
is as foreign to the purpofe of our Lord’s aflertion as any one 
ean be. Our Lord difclaims all temporal ‘dominion, all inter- 
ference with Czefar ; but how doth this fhew that another hath 
10 tmporal dominion where he himfelf difclaims it ; or that 
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Crefar hath no right to interfere in matters of religion ? Whar. 
ever Cefar’s rights were before, they remain the fame; fo 
our Lord declares that his rights do not interfere with thofe of 
Cefar. if Cafar then had a right of exercifing his power jn 
religion, our Lord left him in full poffeffion of that right, 
W hether he had or had not fuch a right, can never be determined 
by this paflage, wherein our Lord affirms, that he leaves the 
rights of Czefar juft where he found them.’ 

The Effayift goes on to confider fome other objections tha 
have been urged againft religious eftablifhments in gene. 
ral ; after which he makes a few obfervations on the fentiments 
which the Author of the CoNFESSIONAL entertains of the 
Church of Exglend in particular. But we thall conclude this 
article with laying before our Readers part of what he has ad. 
vanced on the fubject of a farther reformation. 

‘ I muft beg leave, fays he, to !uggelt one reafon which does 
not feem to have occurred to our Author, but which, as it ap. 
pears to me, may have operated {trongly in reftraining thofe 
who are in Power from {etting on foot an attempt to reform: 
viz. the apprehenfions they may have entertained, that fuch an 
attempt, though undertaken with the beft intentions, might not 
iflue in a reformation. And who that looks back on the hiftory 
of councils and conferences in paft ages, will venture to fay, 
that thefe apprehenfions are groundlefs ? Men come together on 
fuch occafions full of zeal for their own party ; oppofition foon 
blows that zeal into a flame ; paffion and prejudice prefide ; the 
mo{t clamorous and the moft confident alone are heard ; and the 
gentle voice of moderation, from which only any good can be 
expected, is eafily overpowered. Every thing ts to be feared 
from the violence of men’s tempers. And the experience of 
former times may well caufe an alarm in the breatts of thofe who 
are the beft affected to the public good, and may juftify their 
fears of embarking the common interefis, and committing their 
peaceful eftablifhment once more to fo rougha fea. Who that 
cafts an eye on the dangers that probably muft be encountered, 
will venture to fay, that the hazard is not greater than the rea- 
fonable profpect of gain? Or who will enfure us that we hall 
bring back in return a better freight than that with which we 
now lie fafe in port ?” 

‘ Could we indeed hope to fee a free but fair enquiry, under 
the conduct of men, who with a real zeal for truth unite 4 
temper and patience which alone can bring us to it ; where 
grievances and complaints might be modeftly urged, and calmly 
examined ; where candour and cool judgment might deliberatt 
and equity hold the feale : every friend to our conftitution would 
wifh that it might be fubmitted to fuch a trial, becaufe from every 
fuch trial it muft come out the purer. But if there be —_ 
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fear that, inftead of aconcern for the real interefts of religion, 
men would bring only a paflionate zeal for the advancement of 
fome particular fyftem ; if, inftead of fair, open, and ingenu- 
ous proceedings, there fhould be only mutual recriminations, 
and angry debates ; if jealoufies and intrigues fhould direct every 
movement, and prejudice and party-intereft enter into every de- 
termination: then the probability certainly is, where fuch in- 
oredients are likely to be infufed, that the whole mafs will 
“ome out from the trial debafed, inftead of being purified. 

‘ [mpartial obfervation muft determine for itfelf which way the 
ue of any frefh attempt towards a reformation of our prefent 
eftablifhment may be likely to incline ; it muft determine, 
whether, amongft many men of good abilities and pure inten- 
tions, that might be drawn together for fuch an undertaking, 
fom different parties, we are not now as likely as ever to find 
4 mixture, fufficient to do infinite mifchief, of fome men, who, 
indifferent to every thing in our common chri(lianity but its 
temporal benefhts, would be ready to embrace any party that 
fhould bid them faireft ; of others, who, wedded to old prac- 
tices, and ftiff with prejudices, would be wholly inflexible to 
the ftrongeft arguments that fhould interfere with thefe; of 
others of a narrow and illiberal way of thinking, four, fple- 
netic, and void of all benevolence for every one that ditters 
from them; of many more of a different turn, men of un- 
quiet minds, fond of novelties, ready for every change, and 
weary of that calm and uniform courfe in which all things 
move under old eftablifhments ; men of bold afpiring fpirits, 
who long to figure at the head of a party, who delight in trou- 
bled times, where they may have an opportunity of producing 
to the world thofe great talents which they find ftirring within 
them, and which render them impatient of inactivity ; men, 
in fhort, who, actuated by ambition, by private intereft, or 
party-zeal, are ready to purfue every view but that of the 
public goods 

‘ But if public councils are fo little likely to be right, then 
where are we to look for fafety againft corruptions; or how 
are we to efcape from them ! What has been urged is not 
with: a defign to condemn the ufe of public deliberation and 
popular enquiry, whenever they may become neceflary ; but 
only by pointing out the profpect that lies before us when we 
look towards the way that leads to a farther reformation, to 
account for the backwardnefs of authority to comply with the 
demands of thofe who call for it. 

_* There are times when corruption prevails fo far, that the 
diftemper is vifible to every eye ; when every good principle is 
danger of being loft, and when the caufe of religion calls 
‘oudly upon every one to whom its interefts are dear, to rife up 
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for its prefervation : times which admit of no delay, and which 
are clearly and ftrongly marked out for a reformation. [t jg 
then that the hearts and endeavours of all good men are tho. 
roughly united; forgetting all their party-feuds and feparats 
interefts, they fly to remove the inftant danger, and the great 
object of the public fafety fills their whole attention. 

‘ At fucha crifis, and actuated by fuch principles, did Cran. 
mer, Ridley, and Latimer, take in hand the great work of 
reformation. ‘They refcued the Church of England from the 
papal ufurpation, and fettled it on a plan admirable at leaft for 
their circumftances and their times, and fuch as hath ftood the 
teft of fucceeding ages. ‘The conftitution, which they eftab. 
lifhed, hath defcended down to us; and even now, enlight. 
ened as we are apt to fuppofe ourfelves, all impartial men mug 
allow, that its fundamental principles are worthy of admiration, 
and fuch as do honour to the great original workmen. Ther 
honour indeed we cannot confult more effectualiy than by anx. 
ioufly watching over their work, to repair its defects, as the 
atife, and to bring it ftill nearer to perfection. If from the 
natural courfe of human things diforders have crept in, or de- 
fects have been difcovered, may they foon be removed! But 
before we can form any reafonable hopes of meeting with fuc- 
cefs anfwerable to this common with of all true friends to our 
conftitution, men muft fhew a warmer zeal for the welfare of 
the conftitution on one hand, and a temper better fuited to the 
work of reformation on the other.’ 

It is obvious to obferve from all this, that, if the reafon, 
which our Author mentions, has operated ftrongly in reftrain- 
ing thofe who are in power from fetting on foot an attempt to 
reform, there can be no hopes of any farther reformation. For 
will any man in his fenfes ever expect to find, in any ecclel- 
aftical conference, areal zeal for truth, joined with temper, 
patience, candour, and cool judgment? It is pleafant in- 
deed to obferve the feveral excufes that are made for our church 
governors on this occafion; the true reafon for their not at- 
tempting a farther reformation can be a fecret to none; and 
every other reafon that is afligned muft appear trifling and ridi- 
culous to every impartial obferver. R 








The Idylliums of Theocritus, tranflated from the Grezk, with Notes 
critical and explanatory. By Francis Fawkes, M. A, 8vo 
6s. Tonfon. 

NHERE is hardly any Greek author of reputation that 
wanted a tranflation fo much as Theocritus. It is im- 
poflible to read that of Creech with patience ; and Mr. 

Fawkes might have fpared himfelf the trouble of inftancing 

the badnefs of that verfion in particular. Yet, under fuch 

Gifadvantages, the beauties of the Sicilian poet were well 
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known even to thofe who were unable to read him in the origi- 
nal. He was the father of paftoral poetry, and all his fons have 
borrowed liberally from his ftock, from Virgil, his eldeft born, 
to the laft of his imitators, ourimmortal Pope. Thus, affording 
materials to his fucceflors, he was partially known in their 
works; but ftill a full and careful tranflation was wanting to 
difplay his various merit, and fuch we are willing to efteem the 
work before us. Mr. Fawkes had already appeared with fuccefs 
as atranflator, by his verfion of fome of the minor poets. His 
verfe, in general, is fmooth and ecafy, tho’ fometimes, througis 
indolence, probably, more than want of judgment, he fuffers it 
to become feeble and profaic. Many inftances of this fault might 
be produced in his prefent tranflation ; but where we find the 
numbers harmonious on the whole, we fhall not give ourfelves 
the trouble of pointing out, particular defects. As a fufficient 
fpecimen of this tranflation, we fhall fele&t the twenty-fourth 
Idyllium, the fubject of which is Hercules killing the ferpents 
in his cradle. 
Wa‘h’d with pure water, and with milk well fed, 
To pleafing reft her fons Alcmena led, 
Alcides, ten months old, yet arm’d with might, 
And twin Iphiclus, younger by a night: 
On a broad fhield of fine brafs metal made, 5 
The careful queen her royal offspring laid ; 
(The fhield from Prerilus Amphitryon won 
In fight, a noble cradle for his fon !) 
Fondly the babes fhe view’d, and on each head 
She plac’d her tender hands, and thus fhe faid: 10 
** Sleep, gentle babes, and {weetly take your reft, 
“« Sleep, deareft twins, with fofteft flumbeis blett ; 
“« Securely pafs the tedious night away, 
“ And rife refreth’d with the fair-rifing day.” 
She fpoke, and gently rock’d the mighty fhield; 1¢ 
Obfequious flumbers foon their eye-lids feal’d. 
But when at inidnight funk the bright-ey’d Beas, 
And broad Orion’s fhoulder ’gan appear ; 
Stern Juno, urg’d by unrelenting hate, 
Sent two fell ferpents to Amphitryon’s gate, 20 
Charo"d 





‘7. The foield from Pterilus, &€.] Virgil fays nearly the iame thing 
of the coat of mail which was ta:en from Demoleus, 
Loricam, quam Demcleo cetraxerat ipfe 
Vitor apud raridum Simzenta fub llio alto. fen. B. +t 260. 
By obferving the ufe this thield is put to, we have an agreeable pic- 
ture prefented to the mind: it is an emblem of the peace and tranquil- 
lity which always fucceed the tumult: of war; and likewife a proynoitic 
of the future greatnefs of this mighty champion in embryo,’ . 
* 19. Stern Juno, &c.] Pindar in his firft Nemean Ode tells this 
ame ftory, which, as it may be @ faitsfaCtion to the cuiious to fee how 
different 
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Charg’d with fevere commiffion to deftroy 

The young Alcides, Jove-begotten boy : 

Horrid and huge, with many an azure fold, 

Fierce thro’ the portal’s opening valves they roll’d; 
Then on their bellies prone, high-fwoln with gore, z¢5 
They glided {mooth along the marble floor : 

Their fiery eye balls darted fanguine flame, 

And from their jaws deftructive poifon came. 
Alcmena’s fons, when near the ferpents preit 
Darting their forked tongues, awoke from reft; 30 
Ail o’er the chamber fhone a fudden light, 

For all is clear to Jove’s difcerning fight. 

When on the fhield his foes Iphicius faw, 

And their dire fangs that arm’d each horrid jaw, 
Aghatt he rais’d his voice with bitter cry, 35 
Threw off the covering, and prepar’d to fly : 

But Hercules ftretch’d out his arms to clafp 

The fcaly monfters in his iron grafp ; 

Faft in each hand the venom’d jaws he preft 

Of the curft ferpents, which ev’n gods deteft. 40 





ee 


different writers manage the fame fubjeét, I fhall take the liberty 
give in Mr. Weft’s tranflation. 
Then glowing with immortal rage, 
The goid-enthroned emprefs of the gods, 
Her eager thirlt of vengeance to affuage, 
Strait to her hated wival’s caurs’d abodes 
Bad her vind:étive ferpents hafte. 
They through the opening valves with fpeed 
On to the chamber’s deep receffes pait, 
To perpetrate their murderous deed : 
And now, in knotty mazes to infold 
‘Their deftin’d prey, on curling fpires they ro!l’d, 
His dauntlefs brow when young Alcides rear’d, 
And for their frit attempt his infant arms prepar’d. 
Fait by their azure necks he held, 
And grip’d in either hand his fcaly foes ; 
Till from their horrid carcafes expell’d, 
At length the poifonous foul unwilling flows, 


a 276 Their fiery eye-balls, &e. | The Greek is, an op lala d: xas 
mov TUE EB pyajacvoss ACIADETHE § a pernicious flame foot from their e)e5 as they 
appreach’d: Pierfon (fee his Verifimilia) reads with much more ele 
gance and propriety Arevoneyosss looking very keenly, as the eyes of fer 
pents are always reprefented: Hefiod, {peaking of dragons, ules the 
fame word twice, gx xEDarwy TU2 KATO Oeprousrosy. Theog. ver. 828, and 
in the fhield of Hercules, ver. 145, rcweroucveics dJogxn;. He brings 
likewife the authorities of Homer, /Efchylus and Oppian, to fupport 
this reading. Virgil has, 

Ardente/q; ceuli fuffeGi fanruine &&F igut, 
Sibila lambebant linguis vibrantibus ora. ZEn, B, 2. 219 
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Their circling fpires, in many a dreadful fold, 
Around the flow-begotten babe they roll’d, 

The babe unwean’d, yet ignorant of fear, 

Who never utter’d cry, nor fhed a tear, 

At length their curls they loos’d, for rack’d with pain 45 
They {trove to {cape the deathful gripe in vain. 
Alcmena firft o’erheard the mournful cries, 

And to her hufband thus: ‘* Amphitryon, rife; 

«¢ Diftrefsful fears my boding foul difmay ; 

«© This inftant rife, nor for thy fandals ftay : 50 
«© Hark, how for help the young Iphiclus calls ! 

«< A fudden {plendar, lo! illumes the walls ! 

«* Tho’ yet the fhades of night obfcure the tkies ; 

«¢ Some dire difatter threats ; Amphitryon, rife.” 

She fpoke; the prince, obedient to her word, 55 
Rofe from the bed, and feiz'd his rich-wrought fword; 
Which, on a glittering nail above his head, 

Hung by the baldrick to the cedar bed. 

Then from the radiant fheath of lotos mada, 

With ready hand he drew the fhining blade ; 60 
Inftant the light withdrew, and fudden gloom 
Involv’d again the wide extended room : 

Amphitryon call’d his train that flumbering lay, 

And flept fecure the carelefs hours away. 

‘“* Rife, rife, my fervants, from your couches ftrait, 65 
‘“* Bring lights this inftant, and unbar the gate.” 

He fpoke ; the train obedient to command, 

Appear’d with each a flambeau in his hand ; 

Rapt with amaze, young Hercules they faw 

Grafp two fell ferpents clofe beneath the jaw: = 70 
The mighty infant thow’d them to his fire, 

And fmil’d to fee the wreathing {nakes expire ; 

He leap’d for joy that thus his foes he flew, 

And at his father’s feet the fcaly monfters threw. 
With tender care Alcmena fondly preft, 75 
Half-dead with fear, Iphiclus to her breaft, 

While o’er his mighty fon Amphitryon fpread 

The lamb’s foft fleece, and fought again his bed. 

When thrice the cock pronounc’d the morning near, 
Alcmena call’d the truth-proclaiming feer, 80 





“ 41. Their circling fpires, &c.] Thus Virgil, {peaking of the fer- 
pents that devoured Laocoan’s fons; 





Parva duorum Corpora natorum, Fe. En. B. 2. 213. 
And firit in curling fiery volumes bound 
His two young fons, and wrapt them round and round, Pitt. 


‘ 64. And flept ficure, &c.) The Greek is, vero» Resgey exQvowrtacs 
fimilar to what Virgil fays of Rhamnes, En. g. 326. 





In flumbers deep he lay, 
And, labouring, flept the full debauch away. Pitt. 


“ 75+ With tender care, &c.] ‘Thus Virgil, 


Et trepide matres preffere ad tefora nates. fEn. B, 7. 518. 


Rev, Sept. 1767, Pp Divine 
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Divine Tirefias; and to him fhe told 

This ftrange event, and ure’d him to unfold 

Whate’er the adverfe deities ordain; 

© Fear not, fhe cried, but Fate’s whole will explain ; 

‘ For well thou know'ft, O! venerable feer, 85 

¢ Thofe ills which Fate determines, man muft bear.’ 

She fpoke; the holy augur thus reply’d ; 

“¢ Hail, mighty queen, to Perfeus near ally’d; 

‘* Parent of godlike chiefs: by thefe dear eyes, 

«* Which never more fhall view the morning rife, 90 

‘* Full many Grecian maids, for charms renown'd, 

‘© While merrily they twirl the {fpindle round, 

«¢ Till day’s decline thy praifes fhall proclaim, 

*6 And Grecian matrons celebrate thy fame. 

** So great, fo noble will thy offspring prove, 93 

“« The mott gigantic of the gods above, 

‘© Whofe arm, endow’d with more than mortal {way, 

«* Shall many men, and many monfters flay : 

‘* Twelve labours paft, he fhall to heav’n afpire, _ 

‘¢ His mortal part firft purified by fire, 100 
: © And 





‘84. Fear not, &c.| Thus Achilles fays to Calchas, Il. B. 1. 
From thy inmott foul 
Speak what thou know’ ft, and {peak without controul. Pops, 

* 86. Thofe ills, &c.] Homer puts a fentiment fimilar to this in the 

mouth of Hector, B, 6. which is finely tranflated by Mr. Pope; 
Fix’d is the term to all the race of earth, 
And fuch the hard condition of our birth: 
No force can then refift, no flight can fave, 
All fink alike, the fearful and the brave. 

* 96. The mf gigantic, &c.] The words of Theocritus are aero sigur 
TAKTUS NEW, the broaa-breafted hero > I am in doubt how it fhould be ren- 
dered : Creech has tranflated it, The nobl ff burthen of the bending fy. 
In Homer’s Odyfley, B. 11. Hercules is thus reprefented among the 
fhades below, 

Now I the ftrength of Hercules behold, 

A towering fpectre of gigantic mold ; 

A fhadowy form! for high in heaven’s abodes 

Himfelf refides, a god among the gods, Port. 
On which Mr. Pope obferves, * The ancients imagined, that imme- 
diately after-death, there was a partition of the human compofition 
into three parts, the body, image and mind: the body is buried in the 
earth 3 the smage, or cidwarov, defcends into the regions of the depart: 
ed; the mind. or Qenv, the divine part, is received into heaven ; thus 
the body of Hercules was confumed in the flames, his image is in hell, 
and his foul in heaven.’ 
* 100. His mortal part firfi purified by fire,| The Greek is, bara i 
movre mex Texyinos eieiy The Trachinian j;yre will confume bis norta 
part; Trachin was acity of Theffily built by Hercules, and the place 
to which he fent to Dejanira for the fhirt which proved fatal to hia, 


a wn 2a & HR & 


and was the occafion of throwing himfelf into the fire that confumed 


him; 
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! «« And fon-in-law be nam’d of that dread Power 
Who fent thefe deadly ferpents to devour 

«© The flumbering child: then wolves fhall rove the lawns, 
‘© And itrike no terror in the pafturing fawns. 

«¢ But, O great queen! be this thy inftant care, 105 

«© On the broad hearth dry fagots to prepare, 

«© Afpalathus, or prickly brambles bind, 

Or the tall thorn that trembles in the wind, 

‘© And at dark midnight burn (what time they came 

«© To flay thy fon) the serpents in the flame. 110 

«© Next morn, cclleéted by thy faithful maid, 

‘«* Be all the afhes to the flood convey’, 

«* And blown on rough rocks by the favouring wind, 

«“ Thence let her fly, but caft no look behind, 

«* Next with pure fulphur purge the houfe, and bring 

“ The pureft water from the ftrefheft ipring, 116 

“© This, mix’d with falt, and with green olive crown’d, 

“« Will cleanfe the late contaminated ground. 

“* Laft let a boar on Jove’s high altar bleed, 

“ That ye in all atchievements may fucceed.” 1 


hin; hence therefore, probably, Theocritus calls it the Trachinian 
" pyres | 

“103. Then wolves, &c.] Virgil has, Nee lupus infidies pecort, Se. 
Both authors feem to kiave borrowed from Hfaiah, chap. 1). ver. 6. Ve 
wolf foall dwell awith the lamb, and the lespard feall lie dawn with the ki. 
© 105, But; O great queen, &c.| Archbifhop Petter obferves, * tome- 
‘ times the ominous thing was burnt with é‘gnxa énfeiicia, that is, fuch 
* fort of wood as was in tutelé inferiim deoruin avertentiumgue. acred to 
‘ the gods of hell, and thofe which averted evil omens, being chiefly 
‘thorns, and fuch other trees, as were fit for no other ufe than to te 
‘burned. Sometimes the prodigy. when burnt, was caft into the wa- 
‘ter, and particularly into the feaj as Theoctitus has delcribed.’ 
Uhap. 17, 

‘107. Afpalathus,| A plant called the Rofe of Jerufalem, or cur 
Lady’s | horn. Jounson’s Dict. 

‘me Prick'y brambles;} The Greek 13 wariwoos, poliurus ; which 
Martyn fays; is moft probably the plant which is cultivated in our gar- 
dens under the name of Chrifl’s Thorn, and is fuppofed to be the thorns 
of which the crown was made, that was put upon our Saviow’s head. 
Notes on Virg. Ecl. 5; 

: 108, Or the tail thera, &e, | The Greek is; » berets ODoynuevcy avov 
aXicoun. OF the dry acherdus which is agitated by the wind; it ir uncert+in 
What piant will anfwer to the acherdus of the ancients; Homer in the 
Odyfiey, B, 14. ver. 10. has fenccd the fylvan lodge of Eumaus with 
acherdus, Kas Bavyxocey ecrve2) 3 ’ 

The wall was ttone, from neighb’ring quarries born, 
Encircled with a fence of native thorn. Pops. 
Hit. Next morn, &c.] The moft powerful of all incantations was 
to throw the athes of the facrifice backward inzo the water ; thus Virgil, 
Fer cinercs, Amarylli, foras; rivoq; fuenti 
dran/que Coput jace; ne refpexeri:. Fcl. 8. 
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Thus {poke Tirefias, bending low with age, 
And to his ivory car retir’d the reverend fage. 
Alcides grew beneath his mother’s care, 
Like fome young plant, luxuriant, frefh and fair, 
That fcreen’d from ftorms defies the baleful blaft, 125 
And for Amphitryon’s valiant fon he paift. 
Linus, who claim’d Apoilo for his fire, 
With love of letters did his youth infpire, 
And ttrove his great ideas to enlarge, 
A friendly tutor, faithful to his charge. 130 
From Eurytus his {kill in fhooting came, 
To fend the fhaft unerring of its aim. 
Eumolpus tun'd his manly voice to fing, 
And call {weet mufic from the fpeaking ftring. 
In liited fields to wreftle with his foe, 135 
With iron arm to deal the deathful blow, 
And each achievement where fair fame is fought, 
Harpalycus, the fon of Hermes, taught, 
Whofe look fo grim, and terrible in fight, 
No man could bear the formidable fight. 140 
But fond Amphitryon, with a father’s care, 
To drive the chariot taught his godlike heir, 
At the fharp turn with rapid wheels to roll, 
Nor break the grazing axle on the goal; | 
On Argive plains, for generous fteeds renown’d, 145 
Oft was the chief with race-won honours crown’d ; 
And ftill unbroke his ancient chariot lay, 
Tho’ cankering time had eat the reins away. 
To lanch the {pear, to rufh upon the foe, 
Beneath the fhield to fhun the falchion’s blow, — 50 
To marfhal hofts, oppofing force to force, 
To lay clofe ambufh, and lead on the horfe, 
Thefe Caitor taught him, of equeftrian fame, 
What time to Argos exil’d Tydeus came, i 

"here 


— 





‘124 Like fome fair plant, &c.| Theocritus has borrowed this from 
Homer, Il, B. 88.. Thetis, {peaking of her fon, fays, 
Tov psv eyo Oonlaca, Putor ws yevw arwnce 
Like fome fair plant, beneath my careful hand, 
He grew, he flourifh’d, and he grac’d the land. Porer 
* 140. No man could bear, 8cc.] Virgil fays of Dares, 
Nec quifquam ex agmine tanto 
Audet adire virum, manibufg; inducere ceftus. Zin. B. 5. 
“144. Nor break, &c.] In the chariot-race, the greateft care was (0 
be taken to avoid running againft the goal ;. Neftor in the 23d book of 
the Iliad, very particularly cautions his fon in regard to this point; and 
Horace fays, 








Metaque fervidis Evitata rotis. Od. 1. 

* 154. What time to Argos, &c.|] The Greek is, 
Karwe romans edacery Quyas Agyzos eAQwry 
Owmoxa xragu amarta x aiwomedev weya ‘Tudeus 
Nasty THE Adzasow AxBov seranAuton AE 06s 
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Where from Adraftus he high favour gain’d, 155 

And o’er a kingdom, rich in vineyards, reign’d. , 

No chief like Caftor, till confuming time 

Unnerv’d his youth, and crop’d the golden prime. 

Thus Hercules, his mother’s joy and pride, 

Was train’d up like a warrior: by the fide 160 

Of his great father’s, his rough couch was fpread, 

A lion’s fpoile compos’d his grateful bed. 

Roaft-meat he lov'd at fupper to partake, 

The bread he fancied was the Doric cake, 

Enough to fatisfy the labouring hind ; 165 

But ftill at noon full fparingly he din’d. 

His drefs, contriv’d for ufe, was neat and plain, 

His fkirts were fcanty, for he wore po train. 7 
‘ The conclufion of this Idyllium is wanting in the original.’ 


It is not to be wondered ‘if in a work like this, the latter part 
of which has hardly found any commentator, difficulties fhould 
eccur, and miftakes fhould be made by the tranflator. In the 
above Idyllium he tranflates ra:da cieovey the * flow-begotten 
babe,’ following, as we fuppofe, the interpretation of the old 





—_—_ 


Thefe accomplifhments, Caftor, fhilled in horfemanfbip, taught him, when 
be came an exile fiom Argos, at the time that Tydeus ruled over the whole 
kingdom famed for vineyards, having received Argos from Adraftus, There 
is great inconfiftency in this paffage, which nobody, that I know of, has 
obferved or tried to remedy: we have no account in hiftory, that Caftor 
came a fugitive to Argos, but that Tydeus did, we have indifputable au- 
thority. See Homer's Il. B.14. ver. 119. Diomed fays of his father, 
TAT y euos Agyes yucOny H T. Ac 

My fire; from Calydon expell’d 

He pafs’d to Argos, and in exile dwell’d; 

The monarch’s daughter there (fo Jove ordain’d) 





ere 





: He won, and flourifh’d where Adraftus reign’d : ‘ 
om There rich in fortune’s gifts his acres till’d, 
Behe'd his vines their liquid harveft yield, : 
And numerous flocks that whiten’d ali the field. Pope. 
On which Euflathius obferves ; ‘* This is a very artful colour: Diomed 
By “ calls the flight of his father, for killing one of his brothers, travelling 
“and dwelling at Argos, without mentioning the caufe or occafion of 
** his retreat.” Might I venture to offer an emendation, I would read, | 
. Evyas Agyet erQa, and then the conitruétion might be, Cafor taught \ 
to tim thee accomp!ifoments, at the time that Tydeus reigned over the kingdom 
of of Argos, whither he had fled an exile, having received the Sovereignty | 
nd Jrom Adraflus, Thus the paflage becomes correfpondent with Homer, 
with good fenfe and hiftory ; for Tydeus fled from Calydonia to Argos | 
I, for manflaughter, where he married Deipyle, the daughter of Adrattus, 
nr fhould feem by this paflage, afterwards fucceeded him in the 
ngdom. 


‘ 


_| 164. Doric cake,] A coarfe bread like thofe cakes which the Athe- 
Dans called wzravos.” 
P 3 fcholiaft, 
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fcholiaft, who tranflates it puerum tarde-genitum ; the true figni- 
fication, however, is the Jate-born babe. ‘ 

Mr. Fawkes acknowledges’ himfelf in doubt how he fhoulg 
tranflate the following paflage ; 

T cbs ane boz JAcAAEs £¢ Be xvOY aspoe Cecovrn 

Apeaivery Ti0G Vi0s 5 LIMO Tepyaw WATS Hewes 

"Ou 5 Angie warra, 1% ceynces Woareg HAAS. 
But the difficulty would have vanifhed, had he obferved that the 
third verfe is more connected with the conclufton of the fecond, 
than that is with the firft. By referring the ero SEDYOY Tat 
rpws, to es ovgavov, inftead of carrying it forward to ‘Ou Ong 
mavra, &c. occafioned the impropriety of that line in the tranf. 
lation— 

The molt gigantic of the gods above. 

His note on ¢ What time to Argos’ &c. as well as his altera- 
tion of the text, is to no purpofe ;—there is no inconfiftency in 
the paffave as it now ftands : @uyas ’Apyeos exw, Coming a fu- 

itive Of or from Argos, undoubtedly alludes to Caftor, other- 
wife the whole three veries would be introduced only to mark a 
point of time, which could never be the defign of ‘Theocritus, 
who is feldom fuperfluous in what he introduces. 

Whatever approbation or indulgence Mr. Fawkes may claim 
from us, as a tranflator, we mult be allowed to {mile at his com- 
ments and attempts at critic!im. His comments, indeed, in 
general, are little more thai: :e quotation of paflages parallel] 
to thofe of his author: but or ciis part of his work he is lavith 
to a degree that is even ridiculous. Thus, if a fword is drawn 
from the fheath by fome hero in Theociitus, he quotes Virgil, 
and his tranflator Pitt, to fhew us that a fword had likewife 
been drawn from the fheath by another hero: _ 

‘Then from their fheaths the fhining words they drew. Treoc. 
Vagindgue cava fulzentem diripit enfim. Virc, 
And from the fheath the fhining falchion drew. Pitt. 
If a falchion. glitters, Horace and his tranflator, Duncomee, 
are quoted to prove that falchions glittered in Italy as well as 
in Greece. Many hundreds of notes here are of the fame kind, 
which are of no other confequence than to fill up the page ; and 
it is by no means unentertaining to fee fuch very frequent quo- 
tations from Francis Fawkes ; or to find a whole note employed 
in telling us of the very favourable reception of his tranflation of 
Anacreon, of which a new edition will wry foon be publifhed. 
But Mr, Fawkes’s critical abilities no where appear in fo unfa- 
vourable a light as in his note upon the following couplet; _ 
Thus drench’d in blood the Theban towers they fought, 
_ And grief not Pentheus from the mountains brought. 
There is great beauty, fays he, in the original, 
EE O;eos wabnuay x; wv weOna Pipze cee 


Which 
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Mrs. Macautay’s Hiffory of England. 215 


Which arifing from the fimilarity of the words Ms$npo and 
fIe$nz, cannot be kept up in the tranflation. What the Tranf- 
lator calls a great beauty is certainly a great puerility, and 
makes it more than probable that this Idyllium, which is im- 
puted to Theocritus, was written by fome of the later gram- 


marians. l 
@ 


The Third Volume of Mrs. Macaulay’s Fiftory of England, con- 
cluded. See Review for April, 1767. 


EVERAL unavoidable accidents having interrupted our at- 

tendance on this fair Hiftorian, we now gladly rejoin the 

jearned lady, and are happy in the firft opportunity of exprefling 
with what pleafure we attend her progrefs. 

Our laft account of this valuable publication concluded with 
fome animadverfions on the Author’s idea of the juft freedoms 
of fociety, which the unhappy Charles, whofe reign is the fub- 
ject of the volume before us, fo little underftood, that he vio- 
jated the moft eflential and fundamental principles of freedom, 
by coming with an armed force to the houfe of commons, with 
the intention of feizing fome members on the pretence of a trea- 
fonable charge againft them. 

The particulars of this rafh and tyrannical ftep are well 
known, and need not be repeated. But the Hiftorian’s reflec- 
tions on the king’s groundlefs imputation of treafon by which 
he attempted to colour this act of tyranny, are worth noting : 

‘If by ¢ placing in the fubject an arbitrary and tyrannical 
power,” was meant the enlarging the jurifdiction of parliament, 
and afluming an act by which that parliament was not to be 
diflolved or prorogued without their own confent, then were 
the majority of both houfes criminal in a high degree. If the 
appointing a guard of the trained-bands to watch over the fecu- 
rity of parliament was raifing an illegal force, then was the 
whole parliament involved in the fame guilt as the fix accufed 
members. If the inviting the Scotch army to come into Enz- 
land was treafon, then was the Scotch invation the higheft act 
of treafon ; notwithftanding it had been folemnly declared, by 
the mouth of the whole legiflature of both kingdoms, that it 
was a laudable exertion of duty; then were the Scotch cove- 
nanters yet criminal, and the parliament of England guilty of 
treafon in rewarding them with a prefent of three hundred thou- 
{and pounds, and paying them the whole expence of their ex- 
pedition, inftead of enabling the king to fubdue them by force 
of arms. If the parliament was compelled by violence and ter- 
ror to thefe aéts, through tumults raifed and countenanced by 
the fix members, then was every thing that had been done by 
this parliament nul! and invalid.’ 
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This paflage, it muft be confefled, is rhetorical ; but we 
doubt it tends to prove too much, if it is meant to juttify the 
proceedings of the two houfes under the fanétion of a majority, 
We do not hefitate to declare that the parliament’s afluming or 
extorting an act by which they were not to be diflolved or pro- 
rogued without their own confent, was an act of treafon againg 
t conftituents. It was betraying the conftitution. Their 
truft was /imited ; and they only, who delegated that truft under 
certain limitations, could legally extend it to fuch a kind of 
perpetuity. In truth the beft, and we may fay, the only jufti- 
fication of the parliamentary proceedings of thofe days, is necef- 


fity; fo far as their meafures were neceffary for preferving public 


liberty, fo far and no farther they were, if not legal, yet jufti- 
fiable and laudable. Neverthelefs the plea of neceffity ought 
not to be admitted without great fcruple and jealoufy, fince we 
find by the melancholy experience of thofe times, that they who 
advance beyond the firft line of the conftitution to repel one ty- 
ranny, will boldly ftep over the reft, to eftablifh another. 

After this flagrant aét, however, of tyranny in Charles, we 
cannot wonder at any meafures which the parliament took to 
leffen his influence, and curtail his power. Though it be true, 
as he urged, that a member is not entitled to privilege on a 
charge of treafon, yet, admitting that charge to have been ever 
fo well founded, he neverthelefs violated the conftitution mof 
effentially by the illegal and arbitrary manner in which he pro- 
fecuted the fuppofed offence. This violation was the more un- 
pardonable, fince Charles, who was not unacquainted with the 
laws, muft have known that it was his duty to execute them in 
a due courfe of legal procefs, by the minifters of juftice, who 
might be refponfible for their conduct: he muft have known 
that it was againft the principles of this, and of every free con- 
{titution, for a king to execute the Jaws in his own perfon and 
with an armed force, more efpecially too in the firft inftance, 
and in an inftance wherein he profefledly declared himfelf a 

arty. 
. “4 this extreme fituation, the king and parliament began to 
make hoftile preparations againft each other. ‘The king, pre- 
vious to his attempt of feizing the members, having endeavoured 
to fecure the pofleffion of the town and garrifon of Hull, where 
the arms and ammunition of the late army had been depofited, 
the parliament prevented his defigns. 

‘ No lefs cautious and determined was their conduct in the 
bufinefs of their violated privileges, and the profecution of the 
fix members. At the requeft of the parties, the parliament 
petitioned the king to declare what proofs there were againft 
them, that they might be fpeedily proceeded againft in a parlia- 
mentary way. The king’s anfwer was artful. He defired the 
parliament to refolve, whether he was bound, in refpeét of pri- 
: 5 | vilege, 
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yilege, to proceed againft the members by impeachment in par- 
liament ; or whether he was at liberty to prefer an indictment 
at common law ; or to have his choice of either ? rhus did he 
evade the difcovering to the public the principles on which he 
founded his charge of treafon; and endeavoured to bring the 
commons into the difficulty either of refufing what carried the 
appearance of juftice and moderation, or to give up a point of 
liberty, 1n fubmitting to be tried by the lords; or to truft an 
indiiment at law, where the rational part of the plea would be 
over-ruled, viz. That it was the king’s minifters had committed 
treafon, in endeavouring the fubverfion of the conftitution ; in 
changing, by a tyrannical adminiftration, the government into 
an abfolute monarchy ; and fubjecting the liberties and proper- 
ties of the fubjecét to arbitrary will and pleafure : that to raife 
forces, and oppofe the minifters of arbitrary power, was yot 
levying war againft the conftitutional fovereign ; and confe- 
quently not againft the political character of the king*. The 
commons took no other notice of this requeft, than afferting, 
that it was the undoubted right and privilege of parliament, 
that none of its members could be proceeded againft without the 
confent of parliament ; and again folicited the king, that they 
might be called to a legal trial.’ 

Such a plea, indeed, as the fair Hiftorian has here fuppofed, 
would undoubtedly have been over-ruled ; yet we are far from 
thinking that thofe popular members would have incurred an 
danger in trufting to an indictment at law; for had they faid 
no more than that they were not guilty, the jury, who well 
knew the merits of their juftification, had not failed to have ac- 
quitted them. But it would furely have been a weak defence, 
to have refted on the authority of the idle ftatutes, which the 
Hiftorian refers to in the note on the pafiage above cited. De- 
clarations made in fuch troublefome and tumultuous times as 
the 11th of Rich. the 2d, and the rft of Hen. the 4th, can have 
very little validity in a legal and temperate difcuffion of politi- 
cal rights. Might not the royalifts, with equal weight, have 
quoted the ftrange ftatute of Henry the Eighth, which declared 
that the king’s proclamations fhould have the force of a law? 
They are certainly injudicious friends to the caufe of liberty, 
who endeavour to fupport it on the prop of precedent. It hap- 
pily ftands on a broader and a firmer bafis. It ftands upon the 
ground of natural juftice and immutable reafon. 

As to the affertion of the commons, that none of their mem- 


* < Tt was declared lawful, by the ftatutes of the eleventh of Richard 
II, and the firft of Henry 1V. cap. 4. to raife forces to oppofe the mini- 
flers of arbitrary power. Thefe ftatutes were enaéted within thirty-four 
years after thé ftatute of zg Ed. Ill.’ | 
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bers could be proceeded againft without confent of parliameny 
as the parliamert only are faid to be proper judges of their sen 
privileges, it would ill become us to controvert an aflertion of 
this nature, and to point out the extent and confequences of 
fuch a claim. We muft therefore leave it to fuperior wifdom 
to determine what courfe is to be purfued againft fuch delip. 
quents, in cafe of the poffible event that the parliament fhoald 
not confent to any proceedings againft them. 

The king and his parliament being thus at open variance, 
the jatter began, of their own authority, to fettle the militia of 
the kingdom by their ordinance. “Though in this extremity it 
was obvious that the fword alone could determine their refpec- 
tive claims, yet on each fide they were active with their pens, 
Declarations and replies were promulged from time to time, 
and each endeavoured to juftify the exertion of powers, which, 
as the Hiftorian properly exprefles it, were unauthorized by the 
common forms of the conititution. There was this difference 
between them, however, that, with refpect to the king, as the 
end he purfued was evil and bafe, fo the means he employed 
were not only illegal but inglorious: but with regard to the 
parliament, the end which they, or at leaft fuch of them as 
acted from the motive they profefled, had in view, was the moft 
noble which could actuate human beings, though the means 
they employed were not always to be vindicated ; and, when 
juftifiable, were fometimes vindicated upon wrong principles. 

The Hiftorian proceeds to recount the king’s operations before 
Hull, and his refufal of the parliament’s ordinance to fettle the 
militia; and fhe occafionally enlivens her narration with fpirited 
and pertinent obfervations. We fhould do her injuftice, how. 
ever, were we to go no farther than this general acknowledge- 
ment, without giving the Reader fome fpecimem of her merit, 
for which purpofe we wiih pleafure tranfcribe the following 
paflage : 

¢ Charles, on his firft arrival at York, found the inhabitants 
of the country very cautious in offering their feryices; and the 
court, for fome time, carricd a very mournful and folitary at 
pect. This did not continue long; the malignants flocked in 
great numbers to this place of fafety ; moft of the nobility and 
gentry, of large property in the kingdom, from a variety of 
caufes, efpoufed the fallen eftate of monarchy : fome looking 
yet upon the king as the only fource of honour and riches, ¢x 
pecied to gain rank and preferments by attaching themfelves to 
his fortune in this time of adverfity: others, and thefe were the 
greater number, men of abject minds, who priding themfelves 
in afancicd fupertority of ftation, dreaded more than flavery that 
equal partition of privilege and liberty to which the fpirit of ti 
times was vifibly tending: others, of timid natures, iat 
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hended the precarious grounds on which the parliament had dif- 
carded the common forms of the conftitution, and aflumed 
nowers unknown to later ages, fupported only in thefe high acts 
by the inclinations of the people, whofe volatile tempers, 
moulded to their purpofes to-day, might to-morrow forfake 
their adventurous Jeaders, and bow their willing necks to the 
familiar yoke of regal power: fome, whofe coniciences, bafely 
enflaved to the doctrines of priefts, confounding political duties 
with a dark miftaken fenfe of religion, fubmitted with fuperfti- 
tious reverence to the claims of the crown and the mitre, and 
regarded it as an act of devotion to fupport prerogatives they 
had been taught to look upon as facred and of divine original : 
fome there were who, though pofleffed of fuperiority of fortune 
and ftation to the popular leaders, yet being inferior in point 
of abilities and virtue, were unable to attain their reputation 
and influence: thefe, with envious affections, curfed that caufe 
which, if crowned with fuccefs, muft yet farther advance the 
power and fortunes of the men they hated. Others again, of 
Joofe morals, afpiring to nothing but the eafy enjoyment of vi- 
cious life, abided by the rights of the crown, becaufe they were 
fecure of finding, in the riotous luxuries of a court, all thofe 
wanton amufements from which the fober manners and rigid 
virtue of the parliamentary party would have totally debarred 
them.’ Thefe refletions are ingenious, juft and animated. 

‘ The defeGtion, our Hiftorian continues, to the caufe of li- 
berty was much greater in the upper than in the lower houfe, 
No lefs than nine peers were impeached by the commons, for 
departing without leave, and ftill continuing at York, notwith- 
ftanding a fummons and command to return to the duties of 
their office. For this high affront and contempt of both houfes, 
and by fuch demeanour juftly fufpeéted to promote a civil war, 
they were fentenced to lofe their vote and privilege in the pre- 
fent parliament ; and to ftand committed to the ‘Tower, during 
the pleafure of the houfe.’? On this paflage, we find the fol- 
lowing note : 

* Clarendon reprefents this: as an high breach of privilege, 
for the lower houfe to interfere in a matter fo entirely belonging 
tothe upper houfe. ‘The fact is not only unfairly flatec by this 
hiftorian, but the conclufions drawn from it are partial and pre- 
judiced : the lords themfelves invited the commons to take a 
part in a bufinefs which, they faid, concerned the fafety of the 
realm, and the very being of parliaments. The critical time 
of this difobedience rendered the offence a public one; and it 
was in this fenfe alone that the commons, as the general inqui- 
litors of the kingdom, impeached the offenders. ‘* The with- 
drawing themfelves from parliament, faid they, is co-operating 
with the defigns of that party from whofe malignant oppolition 
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the nation is daily threatened with the horrors of a civil war.” 
Parl. Hift. Vol. XI. p. 188, 195, 200, 325.’ 

The fair Hiftorian’s ardent zeal for the caufe of liberty has 
in this perhaps, as in many other inftances, betrayed her into 
a partial vindication of proceedings which are not to be jultified 
on any principles of reafon or neceffity. One houfe of parlia- 
ment for very obvious reafons ought not to take notice, neither 
can they properly, of what pafles in the other, till it is fignified 
in a parliamentary way. .Clarendon is warranted in reprefent. 
ing this as an high breach of privilege: and though the lords 
invited the commons to take part in a bufinefs which concerned 
the fafety of the realm, they certainly could not intend to com. 
pliment the commons with a furrender of their own privileges, 
It is no defence of the commons to fay, that * the critical time 
of this difobedience rendered the offence a public one; and 
that in this fenfe alone they, as general inquifitors of the king. 
dom, impeached the offenders.’ Let the offence have been ever 
fo public, they could not regularly be prefumed conufant 
of the abfence of members from the other houfe: and 
as to their being general inquifitors, fure we are that neither 
magna charta, nor the bill of rights, make mention of any fuch 
officers : we may add, that our conftitution knows no fuch of- 
ficers : and we hope never to hear of any fuch again. 

But if the commons in this inftance trefpaffed on the privi- 
Jeges of the lords, the king, in his reply to a voluminous 
declaration from the parliament, attacked the privileges of both 
houfes; for, among other things, he ventured to affert, that 
the votes and refolutions of both houfes had no authority with- 
out his confent. 

This affertion was certainly a great deal too general. That 
the refolutions of both houfes have no authority in matters of 
legiflation without the king’s confent, cannot be denied ; but that 
the votes and refolutions of both houfes have their full efficacy, 
without the royal aflent in matters which are incidental and col- 
lateral, is equally indifputable. 

The hiftorian proceeds to take notice of the numerous and 
tedious declarations and anfwers which were publifhed on both 
fides, together with the propofitions for peace, which were made 
from time to time, and which proving ineffeCtual, the civil war 
commenced in good earneft. Mrs. M’s reflections on this crifis 
muft not be omitted. 

¢ Citizens and brethren, involved in aéts of hoftile violence 
againft each other, the confequence of civil broils, muft be a 
circumftance fo repugnant to humanity, that it is to be ima- 
gined no incitements lefs powerful than the principles of felf- 
defence, the {trong allurements of intereft, or ambitious views, 
could engage men in fuch unnatural contentions. That the 
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arliament, actuated by a generous love of freedom, animated 
with the hopes of attaining the brighteft, the moft virtuous ob- 
‘et of ambition, and incited by the fear of again falling into 
that flavery from which they had glorioufly redeemed themfelves 
and country, fhould urge matters to the extremity of war, is 
neither a fubject of furprize or blame; but that a prince who 
had, for the {pace of twelve years, ravaged the conftitution by 
repeated acts of tyranny and violence, had levelled the boune 
daries of law, and thrown down the bulwarks of civil and reli- 
‘ous freedom; that fuch a prince, in his adverfe ftate, fhould 
find aeparty to efpoufe his broken fortunes; that he fhould be 
| perfuade men to rifk their all, in defence of his grandeur 
and authority; that he fhould be able to perfuade men to lift 
their impious hands againft the altars of Liberty, and drench 
their country in blood, to fupport him in a power he had 
abufed, are circumftances which exhibit a melancholy proof of 
the extreme depravity of the human mind, when men ceafe to 
balance their affections by the fcale of virtue and reafon.’ 

Thefe fentiments are juft and affeCting. ‘The fupport which 
tyranny gains from the bafe partizans, who are at all times ready 
to uphold it, is indeed a melancholy proof of human depravity ! 
And we will add, that it is at the fame time a proof, that the 
political conftitution is radically bad, when a private intereft: is 
eftablifhed incompatible with the general good. “They who de- 
fend the grandeur and authority of the tyrant, only labour td 
preferve his tyranny, that they may be free to exercife their own. 

We fhall forbear to make any particular animadverfion on the 
pages which follow, and which contain an account of fruitlefs 
treaties, and of battles fought with various fuccefs. We wilf 
only obferve, that the volume concludes with the taking of 
Briftol by the king’s forces, which placed his affairs in a tri- 
umphant ftate, that happily was but of fhort continuance. 

The pleafure with which we have hitherto perufed this work, 
makes us impatient for the remaining volumes, which from the 
nature of the materials will, we doubt not, be ftill more inter- 
efting. We could with the fair hiftorian, however, on fome 
occafions, to moderate the exuberance of her zeal, which now 
and then betrays her into the appearance of a partial bias, repug- 
nant of the truth, and leads her to adopt idle tales from the re- 


publican writers, which are inconfiftent with the dignity of 
hiftory *. 


* Such is the filly flory related from Whitlozke, of a handfome young 
man of a remarkable delicate jin, who was whipped by the royalifts, 
and who being called ‘ traitorly rogue’ by an old woman, had juft 
frength enough to return the Billingfgate, by calling her a ‘ bafe whore,’ 
aad then dropped down dead. 
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We are by no means curious to difcover blemifhes in a Jad 
But as in the literary republic, there is no diftin@tion of ranp 
or fex; we are perfuaded fhe will not be offended, if we tak. 
notice, that though her ftyle is in general nervous arid animated 
yet it is here and there too inflated and redundant +. 


+ An inftance of this kind may be found in the fhort chara@ter given 
of lord Brooke, who was killed by a mufket fhot from the hand of 4 
private foldier. ‘ Thus the fatal aim of a common Aireling deprived the 
nation of an eminent citizen, whofe every action of public life, flow; 
from the ¢avo affections of fixed averfion to defpotifm, and an ardent seq 


of liberty, carried the Tin@ of a brilliant patrioti{m.’ R a 
— 





A Letter to Doétor Maty, Secretary of the Royal Society; con. 
taining an Abfiradt of the Relations of Travellers of differen 
Nations, concerning the Patagonians ; with a more particular At. 
count of the feveral Difcoveries of the lateft French and Englip 
Navigators, relative to this gigantic Race of Men; including q 
full Reply to the Objections made to their Exiflence. By Abbé 
Coyer, F.R.S. 8vo, 2s. Becket and De Hondt. 


OCTOR Maty, on the return of Comniodore Byron 

from the Straitsof Magellan, communicated to Monf, 
de la Condamine the account of the difcovery of the Patago- 
nians.—Soon after this, there appeared, in the ‘fournal Encych- 
pedique, an extract from a letter written by Monf, de la Conda- 
mine, which runs thus: 

* I have juft now learned that the ftory of the difcovery of 
the Patagonian giants is merely fabulous; and that the Englifh 
gave out the report, only to cover the defign of fitting out four 
fhips, which they fent to that country, for the working ofa 
mine which they have difcovered there. I am afraid my friend 
doctor Maty hath too readily given credit to this piece of news. 
Our miniftry cancelled the article, when it was going to be in- 
ferted in the Gazette de France; depending on the relation of 
M. de Bougainville, who, having touched on thofe parts, had 
fome intercourfe with the Patagonians, traded with them, and 
affirms them to be of the ordinary fize. It is true that M. de 
Bougainville vifited but one part of the coaft; but then a whole 
nation of giants, nine feet high, is a thing very difficult to be 
believed. Several things are added to Dr. Maty’s narrative; 
fuch as the captain’s name, &c. &c.’ | 

Monf. Coyer advifes Dr. Maty of what pafied in France, and 
of the little credit that was given to his giants.—The Dr. how- 
ever ftill perfifted in maintaining the credibility of the report, 
and this trom fuch evidence as he thought quite fufficient in 
what related only to a fimple matter of fatt.—Monf. Coyer be- 
comes 
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comes a thorough convert : and as the moft convincing proof of 
his converfion, he addreffes to his friend Dr. Maty this very 
fenfible and {pirited letter. ot 

In the firft part of this letter, we have an entertaining ac- 
count of whatever has been advanced with refpect to thefe Pa- 
tagonians, from the year 1519, ( when the Spaniards, under the 
conduct of the celebrated Magellan, faw giants in St. Julian’s 
bay,) to the return of Commodore Byron in the year 1766.— 
And the giants are at laft fairly fet upon their feet, by the kind 
afiftance of our animated Frenchman. 

An odd whim then ftarts in the Abbe’s head; and this is no- 
thing lefs than to write the hiftory of thefe Patagonians, before 
he is furnifhed with materials.—Perhaps, fays he, this is not 
the only hiftory that has been written under the fame circum- 
ftances.—He propofes therefore, to defcribe their manners, in- 
ftitutions, police, laws, government, manner of living, arts, 
&c, not even omitting to build a Patagonian capital. 

‘In the firft place, fays the Abbé, do you think Dr. a Pata- 
gonian is fabricated as men of five feet high at Paris or Lon- 
don? No; itis not with corrupted manners, a debilitated con- 
ftitution, and a body difeafed from excefs and debauchery, that 
aPatagon approaches his miftrefs ; but with virtuous manners, a 
found conftitution, and thofe fentiments which formed the union 
of hearts during the innocence of the golden age. 

‘During the pregnancy of the female, every object is kept 
from her that might give her uneafinefs. She is awakened by 
the found of fome mufical inftrument ; her tafte is confulted in 
heramufements ; and her mind is enlivened with joy, without 
fuffering her powers to grow fluggifh by inactivity... Thefe, on 
the contrary, are kept up by walking, or fome kind of hufbandry 
work which is agreeable to her. “‘Tthe Patagonians doubt not 
the influence of the mother over the phyfical, and perhaps moral 
conftitution of the child: they fee that a found and vigorous tree 
bears fruit as furprizing for its bulk as its quality. “Ihe young 
Patagonian comes into the world, is fuckled by its mother ; no 
other perfon, in the opinion of that country, being capable of 
difcharging that facred office of nature, equally neceflary for the 
prefervation of both mother and child. ‘The pcople of that na- 
tion are not defirous of having their children feeble, ciippled, 
bandy- legged, knock-kneed, or rickety. Ifany family among 
them, like a fickly nurfery, fhou!d happen to grow deformed and 
ftunted, it would be foon obliged, from its difagreement with 
the general population, to feek an afylum in the defart; where 
it might poffibly form a degenerate race of feeble favages of 
five feet. “ ¥ 

‘ To prevent this misfortune, they are very careful not to 
confine the circulation of the blood and humours, or the mo- 
tion 
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tion of the limbs of their children, They never wrap them up 
in {waddling clothes. This leflon they learned from the brutes, 
The lufty baby, left at liberty like a puppy, fcrabbles about, 
room covered with mats, where nothing can hurt it. This is its 
cradle. Ina fhort time it fprings forwatd to meet the nipple, 
which affords it nourifhment, fattening itfelf to it, by clinging 
with its knees and feet round the hips of the mother; whe 
continues her ufual employment while it fucks, without af. 
fording it any affiftance with her hands. In like manner it 
{crabbles after any fruit or vegetable that is thrown to it on 
the mat. Ina fhort time it gets upon its feet,: and is led twenty 
times a day into the middle of a meadow, where it breathes a 
pure air, and it may run and tumble about without danger. It 
hath no other leading-ftrings than its own ftrength, which it is 
neceflary for it to exert and encreafe. “The Patagonians do not 
fortify their children with pads and puddings, to prevent their fuf- 
fering by a fall. As they are human beings, the parent is wil. 
ling they fhould learn to fuffer, and prevent future accidents by 
their experience. ‘Their heads are always bare, in order to arm 
them againft rheums, defluCtions and contufions, by hardenin 
the bones of the fkull. They always go bare-footed alfo, be- 
caufe fome time or other perhaps they may not have time to put 
on their fhoes and ftockings, to avoid being burnt in their huts, 
and becaufe they will {tand firmer on the fide of a precipice on 
their own fkin, than on the tanned and flippery hides of beatts, 
The reft of their bodies are lightly and loofely cloathed; with- 
out any ligaments or garters, to occafion a ftagnation of humours. 
They are by degrees accuftomed to bear the heat of the fun, the 
humidity of the rain, and the feverity of the cold. Every day, 
that of their birth not excepted, they bathe in cold water, even 
when it is covered with ice. ‘The Patagonians, without being 
great phyficians, are not ignorant that the motion of the blood, 
being more rapid in infancy, is fufficient to keep them warm; 
and that the cold reaches no further than the {kin. 

* At the fame time, as they are prepared to refift the intempe- 
rature of the weather, their fenfes are accuftomed alfo to all thofe 
firiking phenomena of nature which are attended with terror; 
their eyes are ufed to fee, and their ears to hear every thing. 
Is the fky troubled? Are the winds loud? Does the ftorm roar? 
They are led into the middle of a garden; their parents dance 
round them, and admire the flafhes of lightening, as we do the 
reports of mufquetry. They count the claps of thunder, as we 
do the report of cannon at a publick rejoicing ; and when it 1s 
over, are difpleafed they hear no more, and go in doors only be- 
caufe the fhew is at an end. ‘A young Patagonian will fome 
time or other be told, that lightening is capable of killing, as 


rcally happens once or twice a year; that a man is crufhed : 
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death by the fall of a tree, a rock, or a houfe; but this is not 
the time for talking but doing. ‘They take care not to keep 
him always fitting or lying: when they have a mind he fhould 
move, they fet him upon his legs. 

‘ As he daily grows in fize and ftrength, the father, ever his 
tutor, takes the advantage of every thing that may add to his 
force, agility and addrefs. Any thing that he likes for breakfaft 
js hung up in a bafket upon a tree; to obiain which, he mutt 
either knock it down with a ftone flung from a fling, or with 
an arrow, or muft climb the tree. If he be particularly fond of 
any vegetable, it is planted inthe ground, and he is obliged to 
dig it out with a fpade. If he choofes a bird to play with, he 
muft hunt itdown; if a companion for his fports, he is fepa- 
sated from him bya ditch, which he is obliged to leap over. 
At another time it is neceflary for him to climb over a wall, to 
get at hismother. His father is perhaps preparing for the chace, 
and he is eager to follow him: if he is permitted to go, the fa- 
ther takes him to the foot of a moyntain, .pufhes on before him, 
overrocks and through briars, leaps from point to point, re- 
turns and finds him following. ———Come on, my boy, do like 
your father. A very Chiron he, educatingan Achilles. In like 
manner, he teaches them to carry burdens, to know the ufe of 
the lever, to cleave bodies, to lift weights, and to make ufe of 
his left-hand as well as his right.’ 

The moral education of our young Patagonians, is very plain 
and very excellent.— * As to the moral inftitutions, proceeds our 
author, they are all calculated to promote the focial virtues. 
In this vaft univerfity the profeflors don’t content themfelves 
with faying to the pupils, * be juft, humane, generous, grateful, 
patient, laborious, temperate, obedient to the laws, the magi- 
{trates and your prince.’ They are put daily to the practice of 
fuch virtues. Ifa pupil borrows any thing, he is made to re- 
turn it on the day appointed. If another wants any thing, the 
perfon who can fpare it, is required to give it him. If any one 
has received a favour, and appears infenfible of it, or conceals 
it, he is immediately to be noted. If any one falls fick, and is 
meek and patient, every body is kindly folicitous to affift and 
ferve him; but if he is peevifh and impatient, he is furnifhed 
with bare neceflaries. Noone is permitted to do himfelf juttice ; 
but if the ftrong takes upon him to infult the weak, his punifh- 
ment is very fevere, They have judges even among the youth 
themfelves, to determine all cafes of injuftice and difpute. A 
Prince is alfo appointed, emblem of him who commands the 
nation; the fchool of love and obedience. The book which 
they read moft is that of the laws ; “which is applied in miniature 
to the inftitution of youth, In the neighbourhood of the col- 
lege is a large field, which al} the pupils cultivate at {tated hours, 
Rev, Sept, 1767. Q in 
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in order to inure them to labour, and inftrué&t them in the 
nature of the earth and its productions. In the hours of avoca- 
tion and amufement they fing heroic fongs, in honour of thofe 
Patagonians who have afforded illuftrious examples to their 
country: no dther ideas being inculcated in the youth, than 
thofe which are deduced from nature and the public welfare, 

© The Patagonians have no traditions about ghofts, forcerers, 
fignificant dreams, horofcopes, fatal days, or unlucky numbers, 
For this reafon their children are never troubled with imaginary 
apprehenfions. Real dangers are only told them, that they may 
learn to avoid them. ‘They are told, this horfe being ftronger 
than you, may run away with you; learn therefore to manage 
him. A wild beaft may poflible purfue you; learn therefore to 
defend yourfelf, or run fafter than it, climb up a tree, or attack 
and kill it. This boat, which bears you over the water, may 
happen to ovcrfet; nay it is poffible you may be ina fituation 
where you will have neither bridge nor boat; or perhaps you 
mav fee one of your brethren carried away by a torrent, and be 
defirous to fave him; learn then to fwim. The fame inftruc- 
tions are given to the yourg female, concerning thofe dangers 
to which both fexes are liable, in order to diminifh them as 
much as poffible.’ 

We next come to the Patagonian metropolis, which Monf, 
Coyer takes care to build in fuch a manner, as to be at once 
healthy and commodious.— ‘ And are you defirous, fays he, of 
knowing in what manner a Patagonian may live in a capital 
city, thus built and regulated? I willtell you. A Patagonian, 
even of the firft condition, rifes and goes to bed with the fun. 
In fine weather, he breathes the pure air, and enjoys the frefh- 
nefs of the morning, with health and pleafure to attend him. 
The fields and the groves, embellifhed by Aurora, the trees 
crowned with flowers or fruits, the moft delightful verdure, the 
playful herds, the murmuring ftreams, that feem to wind with 
pleafure about them, the birds that hail the retarn of day, all, 
nature, which awakes in fmiles, diffufes a pleafing ferenity over 
his {cul, and imparts thé balm of life to his heart. 

‘Nota day pafles in which he does not exert himfelf in fome 
kind of labour; often in thofeof hufbandry, and always in the 
openair. He is fenfible that a free air, particularly at a feafon 


when it is fcented with all the perfumes of nature, is more | 


healthful than that of a chamber. If he goes abroad, it is always 
on foot, in order that the whole animal economy may receivé 
the advantage of a motion fo neceflary to the tranfpiration of 
the humours of the body. Neither fogs, froft, nor fnow pre- 
vent bis exercife in winter; for, being accuftomed from his 


crac'e to all the variations and impreffions of the climate, he sy 


as it were, naturally fortified by his own kin. 
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‘ Hehas nofettled hours for his meals; but, being convinced by 
daily experience, that gratification is dependent on defire, he 
Aays till he is hungry, and lives in general more on vegetables 
than animal food ; becaufe he has remarked that carnivorous 
heafts and birds are ufually very lean. Befides which he has a 
natural averfidn to the killing of animals. 

‘Of all kinds of men that live in a ftate of fociety, the Pata- 
gonian approaches neareft to the man of nature. Uninftrufted 
in the arts of luxury, he finds that water quenches his thirft. 
Wine, indeed, is fold by the apothecaries as a medicine, as well 
asother fermented Jiquors. He finds that milk refrefhes him, 
and that the moft fimple viands are nutritious at the fame time 
that they pleafe his tafte: he finds the fkins of animals a fufh- 
cient covering, and that his horle is able to prevent his exhauft- 
ing his ftrength with too much walking. By putting on a metal 
collarand a few feathers he thinks himfelf made very fine; and 
in thefe confifts the lift of almoft all a Patagonian’s defires. 
What he is moft paffionately fond of, is a domettic life, his wife, 
his children, their education, and even their noife, his fervants, 
agreeable repaft with his family, fometimes in a wood impene- 
trableto the rays of the fun, at others in a valley by the fide of 
a purling ftream, or at others again on the fummit of a rock, 
from whence he may furvey an extenfive horifon. Every thing 
is interefting and pleafing to him while in the midft of his fa- 
mily. He is totally ignorant of the cold vifits of ceremony, 
and makes none but thofe of bufinefs, humanity, or friendfhip. 
His own houfe is with him always the beft, as there he governs, 
loves, and is beloved. Befides, he is not pent up and ftifled in 
hishoufe as we are in ours. A garden, a park, and live ftock 
are all effential to his happinefs. He is fufceptible only of the 
milder paffions, feeling no ambition but that of an happinefs 
ealily attained by treading the fteps ofnature. If at any time he 
is called upon to leave this ftate of tranquillity to attend to 
public affairs, as the offices of ftate are only burthenfome, it 
is a facrifice which he makes of his eafe to the good of his 
country ; after which he returns to the privacy of his former 
ftation as fuon as poflible, his family being to him an inexhautti- 
ble fource of amufement.’ 

As to the Patagonian diverfions, their comedies, their tra- 
gedies, their operas, &c. &c. we mult pafs them over ; together 
with our Author’s curious account of their laws: In the detail 
of which, and through other parts of this ideal hiftory of the 
Patagonians, he fenfibly and humoroufly points out inany Lu- 
topeai follies, errors, and abfurdities, 1. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUR 
For SEPTEMBER, 1767. 
MEDICAL. 

Art. 9. Jn Novam Methodum Variolas Inferendi Commentarium, 
Authore T’. Tomlinfon, Chirurgo. 4to, eer Birmingham 
printed, and fold by Baldwin in London. 

E have little more in this Commentary than an abftra& of what 

has been already publifhed by Dr. Dimfdale; to which our Ane 

thor has added a few obfervations of his own.—Mr. Tomlin{on is a much 
ftronger advocate for the fpecific virtues of mercury in thi: difeafe, than 

Dr, Dimidale. We cannot however approve hi: propofal, of ufing a 

drachm, or a drachm and a half, of the ftronger mercurial ointment every 

night, taking care to prevent a falivation by proper purgatives. This 
practice, we apprehend, would be ftill more daring, during the eruptive 
fever, As to the obfervations of Dr. Mead on this fubject, they are by 
no means a fufficient foundation on which to eftablith a general praGice, 

Mr. Tomlinfon feems to think that by the free ufe of cold air, cold 
water, and mercury, this difeafe may fo far be fubdued, as in its own 
nature to become milder and milder.—* In hee ca(u ficut in aliis quibus 
mercurio, agua et aére frigido ufus fui, notandum eft, morbum variola. 
tum etfi non naturam tamen fpeciem ejus mutaffi videri: quoniam enim 
per vafa lymphatica receptum in fanguinem infundebatur hoc venenum, 
tamen fignis comitantibus communi generi varioiarum prorfus difcrepa- 
bat ; quippe in facie tumor nullus, quippe in puftulis pus vix ullum 
fuit : femina ipfa morbi pene extincta membranam cellulofam inflare ne- 
quibant, quo minus aérem atque corpora humana inficere ex hac fpecie 
(nifi per infitionem) pofiumus. Manet igitur mihi quieftio, quz ut pof- 
teris prodeamus inquirenda fit, annon morbo ita pene extin¢to in paren- 
tibus, multo quoque lenior reddatur necne in eorum progenie,’ 

And yet our Author at time: has his doubts about him.—* Sed ad rem 
ut redeam; etfi autem febrem domare et eruptionem cohibere modis 
jam diétis poffumus, tamen obfervandum eft, hance febrem haud omnino 
extinétam fed in forma intermittentis fpe redituram et anomalem et in- 
certam fore: iuccedat etiam eruptio altera, Qua vero mala curanda 


‘fant leni purgatione, vel etiam calomela, necnon fi diutius vexarent, 


cortice Peruviano. Invadat quoque injuria genus nervofum, que ma- 
nifefta fit in tremoribus, fpirituum lavguorious, debilitate, et macie. 
Hec fymptomata maxime pertimefcenda funt; nam fi in quibufdam cor 
poribus fupervenirent, de falute etiam aliqua ex parte dubitarem. Igitur 
quo alii caveant, et in animis fuis bene perpenderint ommia que act 
dere poffent eruptione variolata fupprefla hec ut memorarem offtcium 
erat,’ 

Thefe apprehenfions were fuggefted by two of the patients inoculated 
by Mr. Tomlinfon. In one of théfe the eruption was very flight and 
without maturation ; there was an irregular fever on the 14th and 15th. 
In the other, the eruption was alfo very tifling, and no maturation; 
but here the irregular fymptoms, which continued from the 11th to the 
22d; were much more alarming. Do not thefe cafes confirm the appre: 
henfions of Mr. Bromfield {, with re neét to the propriety and fafety of 
urying the prefent method {fo far as to apparently extingui/a the difeale. 

ft See his treatile on this fubjedt, an account of which will be inferted in our se 
Month’s = Mr. 
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Mr. Tomlinfon is a friend to the new me’hod, as itis called; but very 
candidly concluves his commentary in thef~ words 5 : Denique obferva- 
rem, ut ab ufa mercuri, aque et a€ris frigidi contagium vario:atum di- 
minutum fore non du>itandum : adeo ufque ut ex hac f{pecie infitiva vix 
ylla materies producitur, exacio nempe variis modis veneno: quo fit ut 
rariffime in alia corpora ex hoc infectio tranfre poteft; nemo enim inju- 
riam fufcepit ab infitivis in hoc oppido etiamfi cuin aiiis illi incautius ver= 
fabantur. Sed quo difcrimive vel ab nervorum vel glandularum malis 
fupprimatur eruptio varinlata aliorum judicis permittam. Nam neque 
in hanc neque in alieram D+;tem nimis me duci vellem; in communem 
infitionis methodu.n +01 bus forfan erit foedior, in novam incertior: in 
illam de inftante periculo, in hance ¢e futuro malo cavendum eft, Pof- 
tremo igitur, in fammam apprime conveniat adazium illud, 7 medio tu- 
tifimus 10s. D. 
Art. 10. The Trya’ of Mr. Daniel Sutton, for the high Crime of 

preferving the Lives of his Majefty’s liege Subjecis, by Means of 

Inoculation. Svo. 18. 6d. Bladon. 

This tryal of Mi. Daniel Sutcon is conduted with feufe, fpirit, and 
humour.x—The indictm:at is as follows: * You ftand indicted by the 
name of Daniel Sutton, late of the town of Ingateftone, in the county 
of Effex, for that you by inoculating, or caufing to be inoculated, and 
by means of certain fecret incdicines or modes of practice, unknown to 
this college and to all other practitioners, sot having the fear of the col- 
lege in your hear:, do prefume io preferve the lives of his Majeity’s hege 
fife and that more efpecially during the three years lait paft, you 
have inoculated, or canfed to be inoculated, twenty thoufand perfons, 
without the lofs of one fingle patient by inoculation, contrary to the 
flatute in that cafe made and provided.’—T he jurors are then fworn ; 
and the witnefles examined, viz. Meffrs. Houlton, Chandler, and Gatti; 
and Drs. Baker, Rufton, Kirkpatrick, Gale, Glafz, D:midale, &c. 

The counfel for the prifoucr, after a full hearing of the cafe, thus ad- 
drefles himfelf to the jury :—‘ Gentlemen of the jury, I was going to 
obferve, when I was interrupted by the counfel on the other fide, that 
anlefs we fuppofe the piifoner peculiarly, or efpecially, or uncommonly 
guilty of preferving the lives of the king’s fubjeéts, this will appear, at 
leaft, to be a malicious profecution; and that it really is fo, can admit 
of no doubt, when you recolleét, from the general tenour of our evi- 
dence, how many other inoculators might, with equal juftice, have 
been indi&ted for the fame offence. Doétdr Dimfdale, in particular, in 
the courfe cf twenty years extenfive praétice hath loft no patients ; and 
J will venture to affirm, that there are now in this metropolis, and in 
the neighbourhood, a very confiderable number of inoculators, who 
have been equally fuccefsful with the prifoner at the bar, Certainly, 
therefore, this is a malicious profecution, and ought to be confidered as 
fuch.’—It is further urged in behalf of the prifoner, that it is proved by 
the experiments of Dr. Rufton that his fuppofed fecret medicines are 
mercurial ; and that medicines of this clafs have been long in ufe; that 
the advantages arifing from frefh air and a cool regimen have long been 
<nown ; and that the prifoner’s manner of communicating the infection 
is likewife well known, and therefore no fecret mode of practice. 

* Thus, gentlemen of the jury, it appears, beyond all difpute, that 
the prifoner at the bar is fo far from having preferved the lives of his 
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Majefty’s liege fubjeét:, by fecret medicines and modes of praétice pn. 
known to the faculty in general, that all his mecicines have been gene. 
rally prefcribed, aod every article of his procefs esther practifed or te. 
commended by a great variety of authors, whofe works are unive:fally 
ftudied. 

© Ge ntlemen of the jury, I make ro doubt but you are perfedtly CcOn- 
vinced that the prifoner is guililcts of the crimes fpecified in the india. 
ment. But his aceufers, not fatisfied with their general charge, have, 
in the courfe of their evidence, endeavoured tc convidt vim of Cealing 
with the devil; they have endeavoured to prove him guilty of witch. 
craft; they have endeavoured to make you believe, that, by means of 


a certain medicine, and a magic circle drawn with a pen round the puf. 


tules, with the «ddition of a prayer repeated (backwards I luppole) Ly 
“his officiating clergyman; I fay, they have ciceavoured to peituade 
you, that, by the he!p of the black art, he is able to make the pullules 
retire at the word of command. but, gentlemen of the jury, I beg you 
will remember, that Dr. Dim{cale has clearly explained this matter; he 
told you, that thefe fuppofed puitules were nothing more than a rah, 
which frequently accompanies the imall-pox, and which naturally re. 
tires of its own accord, without the -fi:itance of the black art, and, con- 
fequently, that the prifoner at the bar is no conjuror.’ 

The prefident then very judicioufly {ums up the evidence ; and the 
centiemen of the jury, without going out of court, bring in their ver. 
dA—Notr Guilty ‘ 
Ait. 11. Short Animadverfiins. Addrefled to the Reverend Au- 

thor of a late Pamphlet, intituled, The Praétice of Inoculation 
juflifid. ‘* Proper to be read by all who have feen, or may 
her afer fce the faid Pamphlet; and efpecially by fuch, whp 
retain any moral Scruples concerning the Diforders of Jmpu- 
dence and Quickery. Not publithed by general, or fingle Re- 
quett; and not yet the Hundredth Edition.” H--itT--n1an. 
$vo. aS. Bladon. ; 

‘This 's a witty and icvere attack upon the chaplain to the Earl of I!- 
chefler; in which the veracity, good intentions, and Chriftian difpo- 
fition, of that reverend and grave divine, are very aburdantly fet forth. 
The ute page, acpendix, and particularly the letter to Mr, Pine, are 
the fu jeéts of this clofe and learned Expo/itiou, 

it icems that after many early adverifements it was at laft deter- 
siined, that Mr. Houlton’s fermon, &c. fliould be publifhed on the 
roth o: Morch.—‘ Accordingly, proceeds our Expofitor, within three 
or four days at moat, after the ominous roth of March, If was favoured 
with a fight of the mighty and clamouied prodaction.—* Your ttle. 
rage, Sir, Cefcribing the operator in this vat undertaking, fays, ‘* By 
Xb. rt Helen, ivi. A. Chaplain to the E-rl of Jich---r, and officiating 
clergyman at Mr. §-tt-n’s.” So far | {uppofed might be all mght and 
tue, Lucexcufe me when [tell you, that the words next foilowing, 
‘*: Publifhed by general requeft,” and “‘ rHE THIRD EDITION,” (for 
thus it flood in the copy which I firit faw, fo early as was juft now 
mentioned) very much alarmed my ‘ fcruples,”” and I have not been 
able to appeafe them to this very hour: nor can I hope (without the 


help of your belt artifice, or thet of fume able bookfeller, who page 
s+ tle 
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« fteal into the profeffion,”) that I fhall get the better of them fo long 


[live’-——— 


‘ How may this‘be, Sir? Could one edition of a two fhilling pam- 
hlet, called for ‘‘ by general requeit,”’ (which one is led to imagine 


there muft be wanted many hundreds or thoufands of copies to fatisfy) - 


be all honeftly iold ; a fecond edition demanded, printed and gone; and 
alfo a third edition, neatly worked off at the prefs, and flitched in 
marble paper: and all this done in half a day, or a few hours? If there 
be no puffing and guacking here, Sir, you muft furely have worked 
your printer, {titcher, and bookfeller to dezth ; unlefs they were, as fome 
would fay, ‘* deadly good hand: indeed at their bufivels.” t 

Would our Readers fee more, much more of the fame kind, and 
equally redounding to the honour of Mr. Sutton’s officiating clergyman, 
we muft refer them to the work itfeif. D. 


Art. 12. Some Friendly Cautions to the Heads of Fmilies > contain- 
ing ample Direétions to Nurfes who attend the Sick, and Women in 
‘Child-bed, Fc. ByaPhyfician, 8vo. 2s. Wilfon. 


¢ What I mean principally, fays our anonymous Author, is a collec- 
tive view of fuch things as ought to be underttood by thofe, whofe of- 
fice it is to nurfe the fick: an office, which if well known, and rightly 
performed, is moit certainly of great benefit to mankind, how tnfling 
foever it may appear; on the contrary, when it is either negie&ted, or 

- badly executed, the moft fatal confequences often arife.’ ” 

Our Author accordingly proceeds to treat, in a plain and pertinent 
manner,—1. Of things to be obferved relating to the chamber. . 2. Of 
what is to be obferved concerning the 4.4, and /b-yting the patient. 
3. Of diet. 4. Of adminiftering diet. 5. Of adminiitering medi- 
cines——We recommend this Jittle work to the atrentive peruial of thofe, 
to whom it is particularly addreffed, 


Art. 13. 4 Commentary on the Dyfentery, or Bloody Flux. Tranf- 
lated from the Latin of Mark Akentide, M.D. &c. &c. By 
Peter Motteux. 8vo. 1s. Cater, 


From this tranflation, though not altogether the moft accurate, the 
Englifh reader may acquire a competent knowlege of thofe ufeful obfer- 
vations, which are contained in Dr, Akenfide’s Commentary. D P 


Art. 14. Dr. Layard’s Account of the Somerfham Water, 8vo. 64. 
No Publifher’s Name. 1767. 


Dr. Layard’s account of the Somerfham water runs thus.—Six pages 
of hiftory: twelve pages, comprehending the names of fubfcribers, 








t ‘ The Editor of thefe Animadverfions, fome time after they were fent to the prefs, 
had the curiofity to call in at a bookfeller’s fhop in the country, to fee if he could find 
there (among the copies which had been fent of Mr. H_It-n’s pamphle ) any one with 
thefe words in its title-page, THE THIRD EDITION: and he could find no fuch 
thing. But ten or a dozen copies were readily produced, all new and neat, and of the 
Sift edition: though long before that time there had been publithed an advertifement 
of the third edition, ufhered in with a boafiful affertion in thefe very words: ‘* So 


Brat is the demand for the following publication, that two editions, 0° sco each, 
have been fold within this month.” Sv. Fames’s Chronicle, No. 954,—May not this 


be called puffing “* with a vengeance ?”” 
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with the rules and orders relative to the Somerfham Spa: and about fix 
pages of dire€tions for drinking the water.—\Vc are fomewhatat a lof 
in guefling for what purpofe this pamphlet was pu‘ lifhed : for as to the 
experiments which fhould afcertain the principles of the Somerfham 
water, we are to look for thefe, in the lait volume of the Philofophica} 
Tranfations, juft now publifhed: and as to the fix pages of direétions 
for drinking the water, thefe muft belong to the patients who refort to 
this Spa; and furely the refident phyficians, whoever they are, will na. 
turally take upon them this office. —Dr. Layard’s mode of publication is 
a little extraordinary. 1. We have an account of the Somerfham water: 
this account contains a few direCtions for drinking the water, 2. Then 
we have in the Philof. Tranfaét. Dr. Layard’s experiments on the So- 
meriham water, to which are added the accurate experiments of Dr, 
Morris. And in the third place we are to expe, in fome future pub. 
lication, ‘ The experiments to analyfe the contents of the water, aad 
the cafes to prove its eflicacy.’—J arturtunt monies! 

D, 

reeiTrear 


Art. 15. 4 Seventh Letter to the :cople of England. A Defence of 
the Prerogative Royal, as tt was exerted in his Majefty’s Procla- 
mation for probibiting ibe Exportation of Corn. 8vo. 25, 
Almon. 

This wretched pamphlet is a proof that there is no propofition fo ab- 
furd in its princip!es or fo ruinous in its confequences, but will find ad- 
vocates among the flavifh fons of bigotry and fordid felf-intereft. Hap- 
pily however for the caufe of liberty, the futility of its pitiful adver- 
faries is generally equal to their fervility. 

This puny champion for prerogative lays it down as a principle, that 
* iggevery {pecies of free government, there mut, of neceffity, exiit an 
authority /uperior to the laws: without this power, fays he, a ftatute 
once enacted, however inadequate or contradictory to the purports of its 
inftitution, muft remain immupable,’-— But this Tyro in poiiticks is to 
Jearn, that a ftatute once enacted is not altered or repealed by a power 
Superior to that which made it, but by the fam power, Wherever the 
power of making laws is lodged, there and there only is the power of 
altering, fufpending, repealing, &c. But it would bea ftrange folecifm 
in politicks to contend that, though shree efates muft concur in the 
making of a law, yet neverthelefs one of thofe eftates is /uperior to the 
Jaw when made. It is the peculiar felicity of a free kingdom, that in 
fuch there is no power fuperior to the Jaws, but necefity 3 and whoever 
aft under that power, act at their own peril, becaufe not they, but the 
laws are to judge how far that neceffity was invincible. 

From a falfe and ridicu'ous principle we can expect nothing but fal- 
Jacious and frivoloys conclufions, We therefore owe our Readers and 
ourfelves too much :efpett to take any notice of his arguments, Stu/tum 
eft abjurdas opiniones accuratius refellere, : 

We fhall difmifs this notable politician with obferving, that confider- 
ing him as a writer, we might fufpedt him to have been educated in 
Bxotia; confidering him as a citizen, we might fuppofe him_to have ° 
been nurfed in Cappadocia, " A 
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Art. 16. Lhe Spirit of the Bankrupt Laws, &c. &c. By Edward 
Green, Efq; 12mo. 4s. Williams. 


The treatife before us contains a great deal of curious matter on this 
branch of the law, which from the increafe of trade and commerce, 
and other adventitious circumftances, 1s become of the utmoft import- 
ance, A critical animadverfion ona fubjec cf this nature would be un- 
entervcining and ufelefs to the generality of our Readers: we therefore 
refer to the work itfelf, which is, in our opinion, extremely uleful 5 
though it is by no means fo full as fome other treatifes on the fame 


fubject. cA aoe a 
Art.17. 4 New and Compleat Law Di&ionary, or, General Abridg- 


ment of the Law: On a more extenfive Plan than any Law Dice 
tionary hitherto publifhed: containing not only the Explanation of 
the Terms, iut alja the Law itjelf, both with Regard to Theory 
gud Pracice. Very ufeful to Barriflers, “Fuftices of the Peacey 
Attorvies, Solicitors, Fc, By T. Cunningham, Efq; Folio. 
2Volumes. 31. 12s. Crowder, &c. 


The plea of this DiQionary is certainly, as the title-page promifes, 
moze extendve than any other now extant: and it unqueftionably con- 
tains many valuable additions. But with regard to the correctnefs of 
the compilation, which conftitutes the chief merit of a work of this na~ 
ture, of that we can only judge by repeated occafions of reference, to 
the auther.ties cited. A labour of this kind we cannot be prefumed to 
have undereone. From the general view, however, which we have 
tacen of thefe volumes, we are forry to find that fuch of the materials 
as are taken from Jacob’s Didtionary, are tranfcribed almoft /iteratim, 
in the fame confufed and indigefled itate in which they are there thrown 


together, A ae 


Art. 18. Decifions of the Court of Seffion, from the End of thef'ear 
1750, to the Lind of the Year 1700. Colleéted by Mr. John 
Campbell, fun. Mr. John Dalrymple, Mr. Walter Steuart, 
Mr. George Cockburne, Mr. William Johnftone, Mr. Da- 
vid Rae, Mr. Patrick Murray, Mr. William Nairne, and 
Mr. Ilay Campbeil, Advocates. By Appointment of the Fa~ 
culty of Advocates. ¥Yolio. 11. 5s. Edinburgh, printed 
for Kincaid, &c,. and fold by Cadell in London. 


As this collection, both with regard to the fubjeét and ftyle, is cal- 
culated for the meridian of North Britain, it will be fufficient to ob- 
ferve, that, from the information of the title-page, we may reafonably 
fonclude the work to be executed with judgment and accuracy. It is 
to be wifhed that the fame method was introduced, or rather revived here. 
Ocr yearebooks were made by able advocates appointed duly for that 
Purpofe ; and are much fuperior to the many precipitate and crude col- 
leCtions, which have fince appeared under the denomination of Reports. 
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Art. 19. The Method of Proceedings in order to obtain a privay 
Act of Parliament. 8vo. 1s. Owen, 

The method here laid down, and the precedents given, can only be 
applicable to a particular fpecies of privace bills, fuch as defeating the 
limitations of eftate:, &c, whereas from the title of the pamphlet, the 
Readér may be mifled to conclude that he would find directions with 
re(pect to private bills in general. onnidf 
Art. 20. An Effay on the Englifh Conftitution and Government, By 

Edward King, Efq; of Lincoln’s-Inn. 8vo. 25, 64, 

White. 

This Writer modeftly premifes that he does not prefume to think 
that what he has written is fo full and fatisfatory as to need no addj. 
tion: he only imagines that he has gone far enough to bring fomewhat 
to light that has Litherto been unnoticed, and he leaves it to others, of 
greater abilities, to treat the fubjc€& in a more copious and mafterly 
manner. In truth, he appears to be a man of candour and reflection, 
and the pamphlet is not wholly without merit in point of fentiment and 

P ftyte ; but we are forry to fay that the Author has thrown no new lights 
on the fubjeét, nor advanced any thing which may lead us to difcover 
what has been hitherto unncticed, In fhort, had he taken more no- 
tice of what has been penned by others, he might have fpared us the 
pain of obferv:ng, and himfelf the mortification of being told, that 
there is nothing in his pamphlet which has not been euforced, with 

reater weight, by more able writers. Reh 
Att. 21. A Digeft of the Laws of England. By the Right 

Honourable Sir John Comyns, Knight, late Lord Chief Ba- 

ron of his Majefty’s Court of Exchequer. Folio. Vol. V. 

1]. 10s. Knapton, &c. 

Of the nature of this work, and the merit of the execution, we have 
fpoken amply in our accounts of the preceding volumes. It only re- 
mains to acquaint our Readers, that the volume before us, which com- 
pletes this very ufeful digeft, begins with title PLeaver, and ends 
with title Year, Day, and Waste, It will be needlefs to give far 
ther extracts to jultify the opinion we have declared, and we will only 
add, that this volume is in no refpe& inferior to thofe which precede it) 
Art. 22. Forms of the feveral Proceedings for carrying into Executim 

Two Adis of the laft Seffion of Parliament, concerning the High- 

ways and Turnpike-roads of this Kingdom: with Obfervations and 

Infiruétions refpecting the Duty of Surveyors. 8vo. 6d. Uriel 

* Lhe great ovject of the legiflature in patiing the two atts of the laf 
feflion of parliament refpecting the highways and turnpike-1oads, feems 
to have been the reducing the prefent laws upon each of thofe fubjetts, 
into one; with fuch alterations as tend to enforce them, and to render 
them clear, concife, and intelligible-—As the execution of them maj, 
in fome places, be committed to perfons who, for want of fufficient ex- 
perience, may ftand in need of fome /o-ms and inffrudions for thet 

* guide, the following are adapted for their ufe.”? Prelim. Advert. 


MiscELLANEOUS, 
Art..23. 4 Differiation on Breeding of Horf-s, upon philofarbical 


and experimental Principles ; being an Attempt to promote thertly 
an, 
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an Improvement in the prefent Manner of Breeding Racers, and 

Harfes in general, Alfo fame material Obfervatians upon thofe 

Sorts of foreign Horfes, which are adapted to racing. In a Letter 

to a Friend. By Richard Wall. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Wood- 

fall, &c. 

This diflertation is in every refpe@ adapted to the critical powers of 
the gentlemen of the turf; and may therefore be move properly re- 
viewed on the courfe at Newmarket, than in the garret of a Reviewer. 
In one part indeed, the Writer may poflibly carry them beyond their 
compiehenfion, where he derives his philofophical principles of gene- 
ration from Genefis, ch..i. ver. 11, 12. and difcovers it to be * an un- 
deniable fact that cach exiiting fpecies in the whole univerfe, is a pro- 
dué by fome means derived from one, if in the inanimate creation § or 
two, if in the animal creation, of iis own fpectes! Therefore it is felf- 
evident, that each exifting fpecies is a product, trom its own fpecies, 
then coniequently the product of all animals, will be of the fame fpecies 
with its progenitors,” &c. If the gentlemen fhould not agree in this 
confequence, it may eafily be determined by a det, N. 
Art. 24. Memoirs of the Court of Portugal, and of the Adminifira- 

tion of the Count D’Oeyras. Taken from a Series of Original 

Letters. Writtenin French. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Bingley. 

This is a tranflation of a well written, and apparently juft, deduction 
of the affairs of Portugal, from anecdotes which appear to be geauine 
fhewing that the mott important interefts of that diftracted kingdom, 
both foreign and domeftic, have been for many years facrificed to the 
ignorance, ambition, and tyranny of a favourite. 

The intimate connection which has fubfifted between our court and 
Portugal, in a commercial view; the generous affiftance we afforded 
the Portuguefe in the hours of natural and political diftrefs ; and the 
Jate complaints our merchants have made of the unufual refraints and 
hardfhips to which their trade to that kingdom has been for fone time 
palt fubjected ; thefe are circumftances which will, in all probability, 
render the Memoirs before us generally agreeable: efpecially to a 
people who are never more delicioufly regaled, than upon a roatted 
ftatefman,. 

The Editor premifes, ‘ There is one thing neceffary to be remarked 
by every reader before he eniers on the following Memoirs ; which is, 
that by the long refidence of the Moors formerly in Portugal, ard 
afterwards of the Portuguefe in India, the latter have acquired a flrong 
taint of the African and Afiatic manner of thinking and acting; 
cultoms which full prevail and appear in all their aétions: unlefs thefe 
circumftances therefore be remembered, it will be difficult to account 
for the ingularity of numberle/s adventures herein mentioned ; as pro- 
bibly no perfon of any other nation in Europe would have a&ed in the 
like manner, on the fame occafions.’ 

The Portuguefe, whatever their national peculiarities may be, were, 
however, of neceflity obliged to turn their attention to commerce 
which their more powerful neighbours the Spaniards in general cefbite 
Like the Corficans, they ftruggled long for independency ; which, for 
want of fufficient internal refources, they could not have effe€tually af- 
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ferted, without foreign afliflance, and the profit it reaped from its Ame- 
rican colonies, and eaftern traffic, 

Our memoir writer gives the following character of the Portuguefe 

overnment : 

‘ The great hereditary poffeffions of the Barganca family, which the 
fovereigns of that line enjoy in their own right, and the cifpofal of the 
revenues belonging {o feveral orders of knighthood of ecclefiaftical inti. 
tution, which had been largely endowed, and of which the fovereign 
was become poflefled, by uniting the mattery in the throne, have alto. 


gether enabled the monarchs of that kingdom to defray the neceflary 
Charges of govermment without frefh fuppiies from the people ; nay, the 
amount of the roa’ revenues has increaled to fuch a degree by the in- 


creafe of the wealth of Brazil, that above one third of the property of 
the whole kinsdom is juppofed to centre in the crown; fo that by 
weight of property the king has bees abiec to arrive at the height of 
power with'n his dominions. !n this he wa: not a little affifted by the 
imprudent behaviour of the nobility, who, at the acceffion of the Bra- 

ana family, never eftablifhed any conftitution of government, but, as 
By their own’ power, they thought themfelves capable of protecting 
themfelves, took no care of the people; by which means the people, 
when oppreffed, could not fupport themfelves ; and when the nobility 
came to be opprefled in their turn,.they received no help from the 
people. Each itate was fucceffively oppreiied, and both brought under 
the moft defpotic government: the power of the clergy likewife fell 
with that of the people; for their weight, confifting only in the in- 
fluence they had on the mind of the fubjeét, that influence became of no 
effect, when the power of exerting it was loft; thus the power of the 
whole legiflature, by degrees, fell to the fovereign. This had been 
perceived by the late king, who had indulged that power in fome in- 
ftances relative to private inclinations, but had not exerted it in publick 
tranfaGions ; the Count d’Ocyros, by his experience of foreign coun- 
tries, and particularly of England, perceiving the ftrength of fuch a 
fituation of affairs, exerted it in its fulleft force; fo that Portugal is be- 
come the feat of defpotifm in Europe, being governed with as uncon- 
trolied a {way as any part of Barbary ; for nothing is more frequent than 
orders from the crown, with this remarkable injunétion, ‘* Notwith- 
franding all laws to the com rary,” 

With a government of fuch a complexion, it is mere farce to think of 
procuring an alteration of meafures by appealing to former laws and 
treaties ; efpecially if the adminiftration of its affairs fhould really be 
in the hands of a minifter, who juftifices the charafter given of him in 
thefe Memoirs. Inftead of quoting long extracts relative to him, the 
Opinion of the late king of Portugal, who, our Memoir Writer fays, 
was long urged to employ him in the cabinet, may fuflice. 

‘ It was in vain that his friends reprefented the experience he had ob- 
tained in the two great courts in which he had refided, and the neceflity 
there was of employing a perfon who underftood their conneétions and 
interefts ; tired with importunities, the king at length declared himfelf 
to this effe&t: “* Why will you be always peftering me about this man? 
do you want to fill my kingdom with troubles and fedition ? you think 
perhaps I am not acquainted with the exient of his capacity ; but I am, 
and know that he is fit for nothing but the governing of a — 
{hops 
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fhop, or at beft for the chicanery of the law, and would fhortly fet you 
all together at variance ; befides, I know the hardnefs of his heart, that 
it is covered with hair ;” a Portuguefe phrafe, fignifying much the fame 
as when in Englifh we fay, as hard as a ftone.’ 

It is not neceflary to enter into the particulars of our complaints 
againft the prefent fyftem adopted by the crown of Portugal ; they having 
been already laid before the public in the memorials of our merchants * = 
we fhall therefore only give one paflage more relating to the Portuguefe 
minifter ; without determining the degree of credit due tothe afferted facts. 

¢ Does not the whole Britifh nation lay it down as a faét, that the war 
was an artifice of the prime minifter, in conjunction with the enemy, 
to divert their force from being exerted in other parts? Certain it is, 
that many great perfonages who muft have feen farther into affairs than 
people in general could do, made no fecret of delivering this as their 
opinion. 

Pi A nobleman of great talents, thoroughly well verfed in the ftate of 
Portugal, who had gone over there at the requeft of the court, having 
met with a different reception from what he had reafon to expect, made 
but a very fhort flay in that country; and at taking leave of the mi- 
niftler, told him, with that military franknefs fo natural to him, that he 
was come to take his leave of him; adding, that he was fat:sfied the 
count would not be forry for his departure, as he perceived he could 
not bear the prefence of any, though of ever fo high rank, who did not 
cringe to him, and affent to every thing he propofed ; but that in regard 
to the then mock war, for it deferved (he faid) no better name, what- 
ever might be the event of it, it muft be fatal to Portugal, if the fyftem 
obferved in the fteps that produced it were continued. 

‘ Do you fay this, replied the count, as the minifter of your fove- 
reign, or from yourfelf, and wi'l you abide by what you have faid ?>—J 
not only fay this, refumed his lordfhip, but I will alfo give it you under 
my hand. Going then to a fide-table, he wrote on a paper thefe 
words:—-T——y fays to d’Oeyros, (putting in writing what he had 
faid,) ‘The minifter having read the paper, faid he would give an an- 
{wer to it alfo in writing. ‘That is, replied my lord, you have no good 
One, and you cannot find any at all without ftudying, 

* So great and fo general has been the difguft of the minifter’s tem- 
per, and fo prone was he thought to the retarding and embroiling of 
every affair in which he had any concern, that the negociations for the 
peace were carried on entirely without his privity, and he was only, 
like the reft of the world, informed of the conditions when it was ac- 
tually concluded: whereas, in the former reign, at the time of the 
peace of Utrecht, the minifters of Portugal were admitted to fign jointly 
with thofe of the other powers.’ 

__ Thefe Memoirs contain a fecret, and far different account of the af- 

faffination of his Portuguefe majefty, from that generally received ; 
whence the Author endeavours to evince that the king was not the ob- 
jeQ aimed at, but a lady with whom his M was fuppofed to main- 
tain a private intimacy : whether this may be the real ftare of the cafe 

Or not, it may be truly faid, that never was any attempt ona royal 
perfonage more thoroughly or compleatl; revenged. 








* See the Review for January laft, p. 68—70. 
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NoveEtLs. 


Art. 25. Conclufion of the Memoirs of Mifs Sydney Bidulph, as 
prepared for the Prefs by the late Editor of the former Part, 
12mo. 2 Vols. (viz. the 4thand 5th.) 6s. Dodfley, 

In our accouni of the three preceding volumes of this work, publithed 
in 1761, (fee Review, Vol. xxiv. p. 260) we obferved that the chicf 
defign of the lady to whom it is fuppofed the public are obliged for this 
ingenious romance, feems to have been to draw tears from the reader, by 
diftreffing innocence and virtue as much as poffible. In this defign Mr:, §, 
appears to have perfitted to the final conclufion of her work; and, in 
the perufal of thefe additional volumes, we have felt that fhe wanted 
not power to effect her purpofe: for, indeed, the cataftrophe of the 
Arnold family is a tale fo extremely affeing and tender, that the reader 
who can perufe it without plenteoufly fhedding tears over the diftrefsful 
pages, mutt, furely, poffefs an heart of iron. But, as we have inti- 
mated in the former account of thefe Memoirs, it is much to be guef- 
tioned if fuch piétures of human life, however juftly they may be co- 
pied from nature, are well adapted to ferve the caufe of virtue: but 
this is a remark which we fhall leave to the fagacity of our Readers, 


PoETICAL 


Art. 26. Partridge-Shooting, an Eclogue to the Honourable Charles 
Yorke. By Francis Fawkes, M.A. 4to. 18. Dodfley. 
This unbeaten fubje¢t would have afforded matter for a rural poem of 

fome length ; and had it been treated in the didactic manner, the ufeful 

and the agreeable might have been happily combined. Very little, 
however, of either, does this fhort Eclogue afford us. There is, in 
our opinion, a want of judgment in every thing this Author writes ; of 
which this laft of his pertormances affords a ftriking proof. Speaking 
of the hunier, Let him, fays he, 

O’er the fteep hill, broad ftream, or lengthen’d down, 

Rifk his fteed’s neck, and diflocate his own: 

To reprefent the danger of the horfe under the fame view with the de- 

firu€ion of the rider, is a curious ftroke. 

Nothing can be a ftronger argument of a falfe tafte than to join the 
ridiculous with the pathetic, in the- manner that we find it in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

But tender Cynthia, with the fweeteft breath, 
Bids Rufo whip her fucking pigs to death ; 
Trufts twelve dear linnets to a carelefs page, 
Who ftarves the lovely fongfters in the cage ; 
Or, more amazing, the good-natured fair 
Lets Damon die in abfolute defpair. 

The firft four lines infpire us with pity and averfion ; the farcical turn.of 

the laft couplet changes both into ridicule, 

Nothing is more ufual with this Author, as well as with all ordinary 
poets, than to create half a line, or fometimes a whole one, purely for 
the fake of the rhyme;—but, in the following couplet, the lait line, 
which is, perhaps, one of the vileft in the Englifh language, does not 


even aafwer the end for which it was produced ; 
| There 
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There we retrieve, and fpring them one by one, 

Sweet tranfport to the lovers of the gun! 
Towards the conclufion of the poem, we are entertained with a fhort 
defcription of pheafant-fhooting, in which thofe beautiful and pathetic 


lines of Mr. Pope, 

Ah what avail his glofly varying dies, &c. 
are introduced, with the following moft unfortunate addenda : 

Yet thal! thefe varying dies of fpangled fheen, 

Thefe plumes diftin& with gold and vivid green, 

Form’d to a mvff, on Lavra’s lovely arm, 

inflame our bofoms, while her hands they warm, 
There never, certainly, was a more pitiful conceit than that which is 
contained in the laft line, and the Author’s evil genius moft cruelly pro- 
duced it immediately after the pathetic verfes of Pope. There are 
other exceptionable pafflages in this poem, but thofe we have pointed 
out are fufficient to prove that defeétive tafte which difqualifies the Aw- 
thor for original compofition.—We would advife him henceforward to 
confine his powers to tranflation, becaufe, by following another, he 
will not be liable fo frequently to err. a. 


. one a 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
To the AuTHoRs of the MonTHLy Review, 
GENTLEMEN, 


N your Review for May laft, article 27th, {peaking of the 

feveral projects propofed for effe&ting an union of the eaft fea 
with the weft fea by a navigable canal, you fay, * The principal 
of which [projeéts ] are the Thames and Severn; the Trent and 
Severn; the Trent and Weaver; the Calder and Merfey ; and 
the Forth and Clyde.” Now I beg leave to inform you, and by 
the channel of your Correfpondence, the Public, that there has 
been another proje&t, for the fame purpofe, formed ; the ground 
furveyed ; eftimates of the expence, and of the advantage, &c. 
made; and a plan nearly perfected: all which are intended 
fhortly to be laid before. the public. By thefe I prefume it will 
appear that this project (to you new) is at leaft as practicable, 
having lefs elevation or perpendicular height in proportion to 
the length; and promifes advantages as confiderable, local or 
national, as any of thofe you mention, and much more than 
fome of them. : 

The communication here pointed at, is by a canal from York 
to Prefton, which is more than three times the iength of that 
between the Forth and Clyde, and may be effected at lefs than 
double the expence, as appears by the aes now made. This 
pailes through a very long tract of rich and very populous coun- 
try; in the vicinity of many towns eminent for their markets 
and manufaétu:es, to which, branches of vaft utility may eafily 
be extended. This alfo goes near feveral good coal mines and 
limeftone quarries, which afford articles of fuch univerfal con- 
lumpticn, that, u;on an accurate calculation, there is rea‘on to 
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believe the freight of thefe alone would raife money fufficiens 
for fo extenfive an undertaking. 

In fine, this plan is attended with fuch peculiar advantages ae 
will perhaps enable it to equal, if not exceed, in grandeur and 
utility, any thing of the kind this ifland can ever boatt; if nop 
even that fuperbly royal canal of Languedoc. 

I am yours, &c. A, S. 
+,t E. W.’s Favour, dated July 15th, is come to hand. The 
Reviewers hope they fhall ever think themfelves happy in hayins 
it in their power to fecond, in any meafure, the endeavours of 
ood and benevolent men, for promoting the belt intercfs of 
their fellow-creatures. They apprehend, however, that jt 
would be very improper, and too obvious a deviation from thei 
plan, for them to advertife every new edition of a book or pam- 
phlet, as it may iflue from the prefs : which would, indeed, be 
invading the province of the news- papers. ) 

*.* We are greatly obliged to M. King for his very kind and 
agreeable letter, relating to the inaccuracies and errors of the 
prefs obfervable in too many of our Reviews. We have often 
apologifed for fuch defects, and pleaded our only excufe, the 
hurry of publication ;—had we always the advantage of fo judi- 
cious a corrector as this ingenious Correfpondent (and fuch an 
affiftant we fhould be glad to engage) our work would probably 


be lefs reprehenfible for the future, in the above-mentioned re- 
{pects. 











, ERRATA. ay 
OUR Readers are defired to correét the following errors of 
the prefs, in our account of Duten’s book, in the Appen- 
dix to our thirty-fifth Vol. viz. 
Page 545, line 32, for rosy, read roy. 
Page 555: line 31; for EQWILYUIOYs read EQWILEVEOVe 
Alfo, in the Jndex to the faid volume, for ** Kerp, Dr. a material 
principle in his Inquiry contraverted,” read adverted to, inftead of com 
traverted. 
In our 4? APPENDIX: 
Page 560, line ut. for acrimonit, read antimonii. 
In the Review for Auguft lat: 
Page 93, (in our account of Dr. Prieftley’s book) line 5 from the bottom, 
for Thales and Miletus, read Thales of Milcius. 
100, line 19, for Oxford, read Erford. 
104, line 6, for they paffed, read i¢ paffed. 
114, par. 2, line 12, for * or extemporary prayer,”’ read and ex- 
temporary, &c. 
316, par. 3, line 3, for ‘* decide ix,” read decide on, 
320, par 4, line 19, for ‘‘ care and fecurity,” read cafe and fe 
curity. 
153» Art. 35- for “ revival of obje&ions,”’ read revived objec 
tions. 7 
GF The Continuations of Lord Lytteiton’s, Dr. l’rieltley’s, and Dre 
Warner’s performances, will be given in cur next. 








